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‘ THE CORONATION, 


1.—A faithful Account of the Procession and 
Ceremonies observed in the Coronation, &c. 
6. of George IIT. and Queen Charlotte. 
Edited by Richard Thomson. 8vo. pp. 99. 
Embellished with Plates. London, 1820. 

#.—The Round Table. The Order and So- 
lemnities of Crowning the King, 5c. 8vo. 
pp. 109. London, 1820, 

3.—-Coronation,Ceremonies, and Customs. By 
T. Mantell, Esq..F. A.S. Dover, 1820. 


From these, the principal publications 
which we have met with on the subject, we 
have deduced the following sketch of coro- 
nation solemnities, at present so peculiarly 
interesting to the country. From the judi- 
cious and commendable facilities which my 
Lord Gwydir, as Lord Great Chamberlain, 


has afforded to the periodical press, the pub-. 


lic has been hitherto fully advised of all the 
preparations and- proceedings—a circum4 
stance which will lighten our lahour, while 
it takes away from the novelty of our 
slatements; bot still. we. trust that another 
version of these ceremonies will not be 
unacceptable. Before proceeding, however, 
we must beg to join our tribute of applause 
to. the universal sentiment which the Lord 
Chamberlain's liberality has inspired. Great 
events cannot be too widely’ known, and it 
is not only a wise appreciation of the utility 
and importance of the press, but a compli- 
ment and benefit to the nation, to have 
provided so completely for the description 
of every part of the grand ceremony about 
to take place, and the dissemination of every 
particular connécted witha scene on which 
the eyes of the .worktare fixed, and in which 
the hearts of a mighty people are so warmly 
interested. From the noble lord’s conduct 
in this respect, we augur well of other 
points, which, had a different course been 
pursued, we should have felt it our duty to 
presets which we now only est. 

‘ext to the publicity which the Journals will 
pivensit will be right to allow as many of the 

udy ef the peuple as possible, freely to wit- 
ness all that can, without. inconvenience, 
be shown to them. It is a, national tri- 
umph; the expenses borne by a willing 
popufation; and the hall, the abbey, the 
pageants, ought to be, ‘for a season, open 
to view without cost, to every’ individual 
who ‘presented themselves for admission. 
This probably, after the coronation (as an 
indiscriminate privilege before might injure 
the preparations), would be a hj Sees to 
the inhabitants of London, and..we, need 
not add, that ssuch, inda ies are’ well 
calculated t) produce and consolidate loyal 
affection and patriotic attachment, We 
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have always lamented the tuo general. ex- 
clusion of the people from sights, gardens, 
and enjoyments of other kinds, Lord Gwy- 
dir seems to have commenced the first pro- 
minent exaniple of an opposite description, 
and we hope it will be as unlimited as it is 
excellent, and as constantly followed as it 
deserves to be. 


“The book, No. 1 in our title, is more 
highly ornarhented than the others, and 
gives a concise account of all the. royal 
transactions consequent upon. the demise 
of George:II., including: the proclamation 
of his successor, the.funeral ceremony, the 
arrival vf the queen, the coronation, the 
civic festival, description of the regalia, 
&e. &c. 

“ For the celebrating of the Coronation 
Feast,. Westminster-hall was laid open 
throughout, and every thing it before con- 
tained entirely removed, excepting the floor 
and. steps of the King’s Bench Court. A 
new boarded floor was then laid from the 
North gate up to the middle of the hall, to 
those steps, and covered with matting. 
On each side was builta large gallery, the 
lower part about five feet from the ground, 
and containing eight benches, covered also 
with matting, for the spectators... Over this 
was erected a second -gallery, not so wide, 
but of the same length as. the open part of 
the Wall, when the King’s-Beach Court was 
standing; over which, also, a third ( 
was fixed as it were in the.roof,-and - 
ported. by those beams which. are decorated 
at the ‘ends with figures of angels; being 
nearly the same -length as ahe others, but 
scarcely so wide, from its being,placed ina 
narrower part of the building. iowa the 
first gallery and the floor »were erected, ‘on 
each 'side, large closets or pantries; with 
double doors, answering the purpose of side- 
boards and cellarets, as well as to contain 
the plates, dishes, glasses, &c. &c. wanted 
by the company and waiters. 
left between. these pantries and the plat- 
form up the middle of the, hall, the’ tables 
were placed for that part of the company 
who had not the honour to be. seated with 
the King. His Majesty, with the Queen, 
Nobility, Great Officers of State, &c. dined 


in the elevated, part of the hall, near the’ 


Gourt® of King’s. Bench. The whole-was 
lighted’ by fifty-two large chandeliers, each 
ornamented at the top with a gilt Imperial 
Crown, * Over the North gate, opposite the 
King’s table, was erected a latge balcony 
for tie trumpets, kettle-drums, and other 


music ;‘and in the center over them . was: 


fixed an organ, It was under this music, 
that the champion, attended by the, Lord 
High Constable,..and the. Earl ; Marshal, 
— theirentrée, on horseback, into the 


In-a space | { 
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“ A plattorm, was Jikewist. erected from 
the upper end of Westminster-hall, where 
the procession commenced, which con- 
tinued through New Palace-yard, Parlia- 
ment-street, and® Bridge-street, into King- 
street, and so round through the West 
door of the Abbey.on to the Choir, where 
his Majesty was‘crowned, In view of “this 

latform, the houses on eacli side were 
ined with. scaffolding, ‘the seats on whliicfi 
were let at the most exorbitant prices. THe 
front seats in the- galleries of the Abbey 


-were let at ten guineas each; and those in 


commodious houses along the Procéssivn, 
at no'less prices. The terms, ‘in ordinary 
houses, were frdm one guinea’ to five, so 
that a small house in Coronation-row, after 
the scaffolding was paid for, cleared 700/, 
and some large houses upwards of 1,000/:* 
In the Coronation Theatres, as théy wére 
called, which were Jarge ‘temporary erec- 
tions, capable of containing from 12 to 
1,500 seats, the prices were beyond all pre- 
cedent, thongh some, who fitted up houses 
and scaffolds on this occasion, lost consider- 
ably through the greatness of theirdémands. 
The ground-rent where the scaffulding was 
built, was proportionably extravagant. ‘That 
in the broad sanctuary was S/. 13s, 6d. per 
foot; and that. witliin the rails, inclosing’ 
the Abbey, was five'guineas, ‘ 
“ But a beiter idea. of the appearance of 
the streets may be conceived by the follow- 
ing extract from, the account of an eye-wit- 
ness, published at the titne.—* Conceive to 
yourself the fronts of the houses in ‘all the 
streets that could command the least point of 
view, lined with scaffolding, like so many 
galleries or boxes, raised one above another 
to the very roofs. These were covered with, 
carpets.and cloths of different colours, which 
presented a pleasing variety to the eye, and 
if you consider the brilliant appearance of 
the spectators who .were seated in them 
many being richly drest), you will easily 
lngagine thaj this was no indifferent part of , 
the-show. Add to this, that though we had 
nothing but wet and cloudy weather for, 
some time before, the day clearerl up, and 
the sun shune auspiciously as ‘it were in, 
compliment to the grand festival." “* “* © 
“*-All the preparations Beitig completed, 
of the day ‘appoiuted far the Gouifanten: 
before nine o'clock, their Majesties game in | 
their chairs, through7the . Park,ta West- 
minster-hall; when the King, retired into , 
the Prince’s chamber, wad, the Queen inte 
that belonging te “the Usher of .thre Black ; 


- 
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* tis generally wndersood that” there ina 
clause in the leases of thOse houses Which com 
mand.a view of. the Prodéssion, statifig that the: 
ossession of them shall revert back to the lands 
rd for a certain perjod at a Coronation, 








» by the 
into the 3 end the proceeding was then 
drawa out, by placing all the former part of 
it to-the peeresses Behind the tatiles, the 
peers and their ladies before them ; and, in 
consequence of the extraordinary number 
of persons, a double row was placed at the 
Jower end of the building. About eleven, 
sper 9 left his chamber, attended by 
the officers in waiting, and preceded by the 
great officers, Garter King of Armis, and 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
ani then seated himself beneath his state, 
at the upper end of the Hall. . The Queen 
also came in a similar manner to her state, 
én the King’s left hand, conducted by her 
Lord Chamberlain and Vice Chamberlain. 
When their Majesties were seated, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Constable, the Earl. Marshal, and Garter, 
placed themselves on the outer side of the 
table, before the King; when the master of 
the jewel house brought the sword of state 
to the Lord High Constable, who delivered 
it to the Lord Great Chamberlain, by 
whom it was laid upon the table. Then 
Curtana,} or the sword of mercy, was also 
esented, drawn from its scabbard by the 
Prd Great Chamberlain, and laid naked 
on the table before his Majesty. After a 
aimilar manuer the two swords of justice 
and the gold spurs, were next presented, 
and placed by the former. A procession, 
consisting of the Dean, Prebendaries, and 
Choristers, of Westminster, then came from 
the lower end of the Hall, bearing with 
tiem the Holy Bible and the following 
galia belotiging to the King: Saint 
Edward's Crown upon a velvet cushion 
pk ill gold, the Mount or Orb with 
the Cross, the Sceptre with the Dove, the 
ps with the Cross, atid Saint Edward’s 
Staff. The Dean was received at the to 
of the steps by Garter, and being conduct 
the ian” Raadtrtey yd Crown to the 
or i mstable, oO gave it, as 
already : to the Lord Great Chain- 
berJain, who placed it pe the King. 
- The Crown was alte followed by the 
‘vemuinder of the Regalia” * * © © 
“When the Régalia had been all de- 
livered, thése who brought. it returned 
batK to their former stations, at the lower 
ed of the Hall; and Garter, by the King’s 
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t 
funder which"they were afterwards to walk ; 
and. every part of the procession being 
thus disposed, about twelve o'clock it set 
forward in order, along the Ratocm, to the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster.” 
Qur limits do not allow us to copy the 
long order of procession to Westminster 
Abbey, the interior of which, like the Hall, 
was sumptuously fitted yp for the perform- 

ance of the Coronation service. 

( To be contineted.) 





Noté- Book ; or Sketches ftom the Gal- 
lery of St. —_— A Satirical Poem, 
By Wilfred Woodfall, Esq. 12mo. pp. 97. 
This'is rather a playful @nd-smart, than 
an ill-natured and injurious satire. “N6 
doubt, the senators whom ®t exhibits woitld 
have been as well pleased not to have been 
held yp to ridicule; bat still it is so gerie- 
milly free from personal offence, strictly 
speaking, that we dare say even miahy of 

@ parties will laugh at their own carica- 
tures. It is not, however, of a nature to 
claim much of our page, which we prefer 
devoting to mére kindly and instructing 
subjects, and we shall only lay a brief exam- 
ple of it before our readers. The followin 
portrait, from a debate in Parliament, wi 
readily be recognized : 
“ B—n—t is fir'd, his eyes to Pee he turns, 
His gen’rous soul with indignation Burns ; 
B—-n—t, who living, for each creattre lives, 
Who both his ears with prowipt ‘delusion gives 
To ev'ry shafper, swindler, knave, or thief, 
If he, who asks them, will but ask relief.” 

* * * * * 
« Why, sir,—Why, sir, this language—who can 
’ bear? 


Shall any man,—shall any man now dare 

To tell the House how much he condescends 

When his conceit our common-sense offends ? 

Shalt any man this venture to presume ? 

(Hear, hear, from Cr—v—y ; roaring cheers 
from 'H-me.)— 


4 


* | Shall any nan—— ? bit all T masf not say s— 


In a solemn and subdhed éddénve.) 
My tongue miust not iny swelling heart obey; 
My outrag’d feelings let.me here suppress, 
Lést, haply, they may.urge me to teansgress, 
When the right-honourable member tries 
‘0 prove how much he ean our freedom prize ; 
ust he forget ?—Must he forget?— Must he 2 
ust he that Englishmen are free ? 
I know not, sir, what Jan he likes best ! 
His ear, ¥'m sure, is not the proper test; 
But this I know, that ev’ry single line 
Of this pétition well accords with mine. 
nd hiére, sir, let wé yet a moment claim, 
state a fait thit casts reproath‘and shame 
one Who could abitee, it gdilty Hour, 
sacred trast of mtigisterinl pow’r ; 
ib Dame, at present, I fdrbear to give; 
uty et his. ike water thr? xsivve, 


hall find their 
ts House, 


way; 


mountain. breeds a mouse : 
G look of indignant if.) 
> ne — drove a od ~ 

month ago, thre’ Putham chane’d to 
Two Sa mg bakcte Chick the deakey baie, 
} Contain’d its master’s last remaining store 
Of baking. which, in tedious rou 
The little vagrant daily hawk'd about. 
Not fer from Pulham hisd he beut his way, 
When his poor ass, with feat, began to bray ; 
And well it might,—for soon a fellow- grapples 
"The harmless lad, snd tumbles out lis apples. 
Bat, why this outrage ?—Sir, I know hot why, 
Except, that in each basket chanc’d to lie 
A quartern loaf, which some vile baker swore 
Had left his basket half an hour before, 
Alleging, as a proof of what he said, 
That he cou’d well identify the bread ; 

nd that the boy upon his dog hed gain’d 

hile he was by a customer detain’d, 
Was ever tale mote cléarly void of tfuth?—~ 
Yet, neither could the innocence, nor youth, 
OF this poor tad secure him froma gaot ; 
He had no friends, so con’d procure no bail. 
The magistrate, a scartdal to the land, 
Refus’d to listen,—wou'd not understand 
| The artless story which the prisoner told,— 
How he bought bread, his apples when he sold, 
To Newgate, sir, at once he had him sent, 
And, stiil on cruel violence intent, 
He thus addvess’d him, with unfeéling heart :— 
* You ne ad thief, your back is sure to 

smart ; 
The cat shall teach you pedple’s goods to pass, 
And steal no loaves when next you drive your 
These were the words, the barb’reus words, he’ 
. spoke ; 
But words cannot describe the piteotis look 
Which the dumb brute, with terror and dismay, 
Cast on the boy, as he was borne away. 
Now, sir, I ask, is not this flagrant case, 
To british justice, a mest foul disgrace. 
Can we,—can we,—I say, sir, can we sit 
Withit these walls, and such disgrace permit? 
The Noble Lord may bear it as he will ; 
But, as for wie, my duty I'll fulfil, 
And ‘ drag the struggling monster into day,’ 
Who dar’d to act——, (Hent, -héear from’ 
C-st—rgh 3) 

Yes, this I'll do,—t tell the Noble Lord, 
Unless the boy is to his ass restor'd.” 


The second debate is on economy and 
rétrenchment, and it is thus treated : 
“ Meanwhile, does H-mé, that plodding pioneer, 
His nosé jntrade upon R-é-rdo's ear : 
The two Sir Roberts then leni susurro, 
The one the boasted Stipid of the Borough, 
The other khown at'Liticola ds a sage, 
He ee age! 
B-n—t and Beyen-l, M-n-k and Absolute, 
Whoee intellects he‘holds.in high repute, 
Are also at this pregnant moment seen 
canrecing. nial the man of Aberdeen ; 
now deposieg from the mougt of sense — 
The brimmer large, that crowns. its rigid fences 
Siands on two legs, reported to be twins, 
And, with words, inimediately begins: | 
— Sir, after the discussion we have heard, 
I déunt intend to say a single Word 
Upon that subject; but the hour will come 
ten’ T shall strike the queen's detractor? 
' dathb, : 
ome néw is aun 


Let 
me mee With 
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JOURNAL:OF .THE BELLES: LETTRES. 


It exnnet be too generally known j 
That at this time in th’ Island of Ceylon 
The mode of catching elephants in kraels 
Acharge beyond al] precedent entails, 
From some returns that I have with me here, 
I find not less than thirty pounds a-year 
Paid to 2 man whose duty is, to see 
That the young tusks sustain no injury. 
What! thirty pounds'a-yéar for guarding teeth! 
When first I started from the port of Leitli, 
Not half the money could I call my own: 
The funds I had were rais’d by way of loan, 
Bat, sir, I shall-be confidently tot 
That Iv’ry tusks, like precious bars of gold, 
Are worth securing at a high expense, 
This I admit; yet men of common sease 
Mast clearly see, that iv’ry, when ’tis got 
At more expense and trouble than it oat, 
Is not an article that can be made . 
Condncive to a profitable trade, | 
In times like these of pressure and distress, 
Men shou'd resign the costly toys of chess, 
And all the iv’ry gewgaws that they bay 
At an amount extravagantly high. 
Onr ladies too By no means oat to wear 
Transparent tortoise i their braided hair; 
In my opinion, eombs of polish’d hora 
Their locks wou’d now ntore gracefully adorn. 
(A-laugh.) 
Sir, ’'ve no doubt existing in my mind, 
That ministers, if they were so inclin’d, 
*Inth’ Elephant Establishment could make 
A great reduction ; let them aunly take 
From all the kraels the useless hands that 
man ’em, 
And they will'save three hundred pounds per 
annum. 
Besides this change, let them reduce the pay 
«ln English coin to thirteen pence a-day 
For each inspector, and at once discharge 
Sixteen or mores the number's too large. 
But this retrenchinent we cannot expect, 
For patronage they'll ev’ry thing reject ——-.” 
Sp—k-r. “ Does the honourable geatleman 
propose to make a‘ motion ?” 
H-me :—“ Sir, I aunly rose 
»To staté the fact; but I give nottice now 
That this day fortnight, should affairs allow, 
I shall submit a motion for returns 
Of ev’ry sum that ev’ry kraelmani earns ; 
Distinguishing the fund from which the same 
Is paid each year, and specifying the name 
f ev'ry claimant, with his age and size ; 
The hours he works, the quantum he supplies ; 
And whether stetion’d ‘near a field or road, 
Adjacent to, or far from, his abode. 


YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


* Another subject that requires to be 
Investigated most attentively 
Is the profuse extravagatce we find 
At head and tail, before them aud behind, 
In the strange dress that folly could award, 
To persons vall’d the Yeoien of the Guard. 

(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

On gala days we see them march in groups 
Distingnish’d from the ordinary troops 
By ample folds of scartet richly lac’d, 
And velvet hats with ribbons run to waste. 
Why, sir, a skilful tailor with his shears 

ight portion out for three huge grenadiers 
Three long-tail’d garments from each shapeless 


vest, 
Aad be well paid by cabbaging the rest. 

3 (A loud laugh.) 
Sir, is it ‘possible ig ed can view : 
These glaring facts, ahd:snch a ¢éurse ptriue ? 
Sit, I contend we must, howevet loath, 
Soon ‘cut our coat according to our cloth.” 





COAL-METERS. . 


§ The house, I hope, will give me leave te add 
A word or two upona case so bad 


.| That danguage of the strongest kind must fail 


Its gross injustice fairly to detail. 

It shows how far a system can proceed 

By which alone the drones of office feed, 

A system that, regardless of their worth, 

Neglects those hardy vet’rans from the North, 

My countrymen, who fought before they fed, 

While lazy cockneys gorg’d and went to ded. 
(A laugh ) 

No Abercrombies, Monglases, or Grahams, 

Are station’d as coal-meters on the Thames, 

On these, a bold and independent race, 

The partial minister confers no place. 

Too proud to sue, they never haunt the spot 

Where the rewards of bows and scrapes are got. 


‘| But is it, sir, because a Scotehinan’s feet 
> b) 


Daun’é chance to lead him into. Downing-street, 

Or near the Treas’ry, that he must forego 

The claims of justice? Sir, I answer, no! 

As clever men.as ever ergss’d the Tweed 

Are disregarded for a puny breed 

Of stupid cockneys, insolent and vain, 

Who all the places on the Thames obtain = 

On ev’ry wharf where colliers land thelr coal, 

The cockney rules with absolute control. 

Tn sliort, because he has a lucky vot 

He’s sare to gut whatever can be dot, 

Sir, this corrupt monopoly is vile, 

And Tl give nottice in a little while 

Of some decisive motion that shall make 

The city jobbers aud their masters quake.” 

(Cheers and laughter.) 

These quotations will show how the 

author treats the House of Commons. His 

talents are considerable, and many of his 

hits amusing; and_ we are convinced, that 

some of the absurdities which he ridicules, 

are of a character to. require more efficient 

correctives. The minute’and parish work, 

which. consumes so much of the time of 

the. House, is unworthy of a natienal par- 

liament; and if itis carried to the length 

to which it seems to be rapidly tending, it 

is evident, that one senate, though it sit 

from January 1 to December 31, and 

through the 24 hours of every day, will be 

incompetent to do the business brought 

before it. 





Italy. By Lady Morgan.-.@ Vols, Ato, 
London, 1824. 

A fortnight ago, we anticipated: this pnb- 
lication, by a few extracts which we were 
enabled to make. from an early copy, and 
we then declined giving any opinion upon 
the book, as is our, uniform practice with 
respect to unpublished works,. of, the con- 
tents of which we cannot express our ap- 
probation. 

Lady Morgan, as a, female,-is, indeed, to 
a certain degree, exempt from the severity 
of criticism: were it not so, many of her 
offences.are of so-masculine a character, 
that she could hardly escape, what she 
perhaps would call ultra-castigation. We 
are unfortunately unenlightened enough to 
dislike petticoated patriots and frilled pbi- 
losophers. Nothing fatigues us sooner than 
rhapsodies ten thousand times repeated, 
which signatize the pseudo illuminats of the 
present er ;-and nothing disgusts us more, 
especially in woman, than the jargon of 





inesinimical to the p and happi 

of social life. What Lady Morgan'sreligious 
principles are, we cannot. take upon us to. 
say; butwe are sorry toobserve in the writ- 
ingsof a person of her lively talentsya con- 
stant disposition to turn. into ridicule: what: 
so many of mankind consider sacred,. and 
to scoff at what the wisest and:the best of 
human beings have thought; essential to 
felicity on earth, and to beatitude in heaven.: 
As for the political tenets of this author, 
we have nothing to do with them. It is of 
very little consequence to the relations of 
Europe, whether she be a liberal or a re< 
publican: it. only. occurs: to us, that for ‘a: 
democrat, she. appears. to be very fond .of 
quoting the aristocratic company to whicl» 
she was admitted on her travels, 

With much of cleverness, she has, how- 
ever, gone over oft-trodden grounds, anil 
were it not for the everlasting bbring us with 
party opinions,. her work woul! be infinitely 
more entertaining and agreeable. As it is, 
on finishing the first volume, the reader 
will have learnt little about. the Italian 
cities,. nothing at all about the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants, but a 
great deal about the writer’s revolutionary: 
sentiments. In short, he will have: found 
hatred to every established government, 
and mockery of almost every: religious in- 
stitution in each page of the work, and in- 
struction and amusement: (excluded by 
these-absurd tirades), in scarcely one; Oa 
closing the whole, it will appear to be truly 
** Italy by Lady Morgan,’ and; no other 
Italy whatever, e#ther in description’ or in 
reality! . ; 

This béing our judgment of the publicas. 
tion, it will hardly be .expected that we 
should add largely to the extracts we have 
already made; nor do we’ think it worth 
while to’ demonstrate, in any detail, thé 
grounds on which we have drawn ‘tonclu- 
sions so unfavourable. Were there no other 
objection than that of a general want of 
accuracy, we should feel absolved from the 
necessity of argument; but in fact the states 
inents of this lady are throughout so noto- 
riously loose and incorrect: as to invalidaté 
all her assertions; while the flippant and 
degmatical way in which she writes aggra- 
vates the evil by adding what is unpleasant 
in tone to. what is not precise in fet. There 
is no reliance on the rhodomontading 
sketches of ancient history, and, if-it were 
possible,: less on the views ‘ofemiédérn 
events. "ea , 

In the very first page we het’ of the 





‘ vast’ territories ofthe Etruscans—of Rome . 
] becoming “ the déstiny of matikind :” and 


these are fair examples of the stylé to which 
we allude—the Etruscans never possessing 
a vast territory, nor Rome having ever been 
(if it means any. thing) the destiny of man- 
kind, though in a consparative ee, the 
former were powerful in. Italy, the lata 
ter bore a prominent rank among mighty 
empires: — . 
Thé second page (for we will’not go far 
in quest of our reasons) affords ‘an equal! 
strong example of this lady’s stylé—we ha: 
almost said click. Sbé tells us most grand- 
iloquently +“ The lution of the migh- 


. 











tiest social combination: which had. ever 
existed, stands foremost among those rare 
events that serve as beacon rocks, in the 
ecean of time, to break up its vastness, 
and-giye to the eye of philosophya — 
of concentration and repose. When Rome 
fell, the elements of existing society sepa- 
rated, to recombine under new forms, and 
to’ unite in new proportions. A race of 
another mould and fibre from that with 
which the redundant population of the east 
had colonized the more temperate regions 
of Europe; swarmed over the cultivated 
plains of Italy, and violated its luxurious 
cities. Anunknown product from the foun- 
dery of a new creation thinned the ranks 
of refined degeneracy.” 

We are really amazed at her ladyship’s 
language, about moulds and fibres and foun- 
deries of new creations: probably it belongs 
to the modern school of feminine philoso- 
phy, probably it- maybe borrowed pro- 
fessionally.from Sir Charles, who takes a 
share in the production of these volumes.— 
But, indeed, this historic sketch of the 
Roman Empire is unique in its kind.. For 
illustration sake :—* On the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, the social and political orga- 
nization of Europe, her master language 
and universal laws, alike submitted to 
change, or to extinction. Every trace of 
the Asiatic characteristics, which distin- 
guished her southern regions, was ef- 
faced; and the brilliant mythology she 
had adopted and naturalized, which had 
so. long peopled her temperate climes 
with. the bright imagery of more fervid 
zones, faded away like the fantasms of a 
ed dream. Then arose a system to govern 

he minds of men, remote alike from the 
divine revelation of Jehovah, as from the 
splendid rites of Jove. Founded in sacri- 
fice, enforced by persecution, with terror for 
its spring, and human degradation for its 
object, dark, despotic, exclusive, and san- 
guinary, it rose above all temporal power ; 
and arrogating a divine origin, called it- 
self—The Church. 

“‘ The northern hordes were well adapted 
to receive and propagate.a doctrine, gloomy 
and powerful as the creed of their fathers ; 
and while the altars of Odin still smoked, 
his followers presented themselves, smeared 
with the blood of victims, at the baptismal 
font,* whence they went forth to plunder, 





_ * When the bands of the fierce and petty 
chieftain Clovis were flying before the Germans 
in the. plains of Tolbach, be, having in vain 
invoked the aid of his own battle-ged, exclaimed, 
in his despair, “ God of Clotilda, 1 vow, if thou 
gainest the battle for me, to have none other 
god but thee.” The battle was won. Clotilda, 
who was carrying on the war in the south, has- 
tened to her husband’s christening, burning 
some towns in Burgundy ou her way, which be- 
longed to her own uncle, Clovis was baptized 
at Rheims, with three thousand of his followers, 
for whose faith he pledged himself to St. Remi ; 
declaring, that when he bad time, he would in- 
form them what the ceremony meant. — It was 
wpon this occasion that Clovis received the St. 
Sprenke. which has conferred divine right upon 
all his successors. An angel descended from 
heaven with the holy ointment to St. Remi, 
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y which vibrate in the hearts ofall true €o. 


and to kill; to -propagate- doctrines by the 
sword, atid to punish resistance’ by the 
faggot” ‘ brews 

t would puzzle a plain man to tell what 
the dickons this note had to de with the 
fall of Rome; but legitimacy, and the church, 
and religion, are prejudices which her lady- 
ship never spares; and is sure'to lug in a 
hit at them, however foreign the question 
and inconvenient the place. Her notions 
on these points are peculiar—for in- 
stance, she goes on to afirm—“ The towns 
of Lombardy demanded permission of the 
Emperor to defend themselves; and poli- 
tical necessity produced .their enfranchise- 
ment. The immunity became universal ; 
the effect was electric. Every town had its 
charter, every village its diploma, to use 
the right given by the God of nature, the 
true and only right divine, the right of self- 
defence.” 

This is the drollest limitation of the right 
divine we ever met with; but we will wade 
no farther into this absurd cento of writers, 
whose meanings are almost always twisted, 
misrepresented, or misunderstood, and only 

uote one other passage to indicate the au- 


thor’s purpose :—“ To trace the result of 


this European revolution in Italy, which 
broke up for ever the stale institutes of 
feudality, and the power of the Church, is 
the object of the following pages; to which 
the foregoing brief sketch of Italian story 
has been deemed necessary.” 

We shall in our extracts endeavour to 
look to better parts than any embraced in 
this plan, though our first will show that 
they are not readily to be found. At Rome, 
Lady M. says,—‘‘ We were one day return- 
ing from visiting the galleries of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, and were issuing from its 
portico, when a dirty stable-boy, a sieve’ of 
oats in one hand, and a bunch of keys in 
the other, asked us, as he passed, if we 
wanted to see the Tarpeian Rock.(or, as he 
familiarly called it, “ Nostra Rupe Tar- 
poa,”) which is said to lie behind the pa- 
ace of the Conservators, commandmg the 
Piazza della Consolazione. Although £ had 
no greater desire to see this Tyburn, or 
Place de Greve of antiquity, than any other 
place of execution, yet there was something 
in a stable-boy Ciccrone leading the way to 
this great shrine of classic homage, which 
was irresistible; and we accepted his invi- 
tation. “As he led us through a dirty yard 
over piles of rubhish and heaps of manure, 
T could scarcely help exclaiming with the 
Manlius of an Irish tragedy, when at the 
brink of this precipice, ‘Oh! Jasus, where 
am I going to?’ We leaned over-a broken 
wall, and our virtuoso of the stables point- 
ing to a projecting clump of rock, exelaim- 
ed, “ Ecco nostra Rupe Tarpeja!” He then 
held out his*hand for a paolo, and. whistled 
us out of the Sanctuary, to the tune of 
‘ Fra tanti palpiti.’ 

“ Tt were vain, under such unfavourable 
circumstances, to conjure up one classical 
association, to affect one of those thrills 





which Jeated till. the: Revelation, when it emi- 
grated with the other legitimate relies, to retarn 
with them at-the Resteration, i 





rinnas, when the very sound of the Tar. 
peian ‘Rock meets their ear; but even had 
it been seen under the consecrated autho- 
rity‘of those arch-mystagogueS of all classic 
lore, Signori Fea and Nebbi, to the heart of 
an unlearned worhan it could bring no throb 
of pleasure; nor could ils view increase the 
sum of interest or respect which the Capi- 
toline heroes. still awaken in the minds. of 
the most erudite. One of the most promi- 
nent landmarks of human. civilization, is 
the mode of punishment ordained by judi- 
cial laws, Public executions are not acts 
of vengeance—they are, at best, but fatal 
necessities ; intended mure to admonish the 
survivors, than to torture the criminal. In 
general they are the remains of great bar- 
barism not yet reformed; and they are 
found even in that country where_ they are 
most'frequent (England), to be-sources of 
crime, rather than its retributions or pre. 
ventatives.. The heart of him who returns 
from witnessing an execution is. rarely the 
better forthe spectacle.- But the English 

tlows, terrible as it is. (and. infinitely less 

umane than the French guillotine), is still 
a merciful refinement, compared to the wild 


horses, wheels, thumb-screws, holes dug for _ 
‘living burials, and all the horrible devices 


of tortures which Christian governments 
and Christian sects have invented or em- 
ployed to agonize that dupe and victim of 
all systems—man !” 

(The closing eatracts in our nest). 





TRAVELS OF COSMO III. IN ENGLAND, 
: A. D. 1669. 

Our last ‘No. left the Tuscan Prince ona visit to Lord 
Paulet, at Hintcn St. George, near Exeter. The Nar- 
rative thus continues :— ‘ : 

“‘ The villa of my Lord Paulet -is an an- 


cientirregular building, faced on the out- 


side with a sort of porous stone ; the house, ° 


therefore, is of a noble appearance, good, 
and spacious; nor are gardens wanting, 
both for utility and pleasure. One of them 
contains every kind both of culinary vege- 
tables and fruit that grows in this climate: 
in the other, there is a parterre very. differ- 


ent from, the common ‘style.of English’ 


gardens ; these are, usually, walks of sand, 
made perfectly level by rolling them with 
a stone cylinder, through the axis of which 
a lever of iron is passed, whose ends being 
brought" forward and united ‘together in 
forin of a triangle, serve to move «it back- 
wards or forwards ; and between the walks 
are smooth grass-plats, covered. with the 
greenest turf, without any other ornament. 
This of my Lord Paulet isa meadow divided 
into several compartments of: bri¢k-work, 
which are filled with flewers.. Round the 
house is the park, three miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a thick row of trees, 
between each of which isa terrace of turt; 
and ‘whére the trees begin to shoot out 
branches, these; “intertwined together, 
form, along with theearth.of. the terraces, 


a fence of the strongest: description. In 


this park ‘are six hundred. deer, to. which 


the mistureof plain, of hill, of coppice 


wood, and meadow: land, together with two 
plentiful springs of water, which are within 
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abode, The deer are of two sorts, ‘black 
and red; the latter, though smaller, fatten 
sooner than the others. They begin to 
hunt them early in June, and continue it 
for six weeks ; they hunt only the fattest, 
driving them with dogs into a corner of the 

; they kill about one hundred annually. 
net Hee when the pasture fails, they give 
them hay, ard leaves of trees, particularly 
when snow falls (although it soon melts in 
these parts); ‘making this observation, that 

where the moles dwell (of which ‘there's a 

t abundance, and, on ‘this account, 
they keep strict“ watch, “to prevent~them 
spoiling the land) deer seldom resort. Near 
the house is a wood fur’ pheasants, with its 
walks cut with the greatest exactness, which 
greatly enhances its pleasantness. On the 
other side, towards the village, is the parish 
church, an: ordinary building, and by no 
means large, whére the people assemble for 
the exercise of their worship.” 

The next place of stoppage was Dorches- 
ter, where the Italians were surprised at 
the Englist fashion in ‘fishing.’ ‘ “Their 
motle of angling here (says ‘the Count) is 
very different from the common one; for, 
where our fishermen hold the hook still’ for 
a long time in the same place, these keep 
it in continual motion ; darting the: line 
into the water like the lash of a whip, 
then drawing it along’ a few paces, they 
throw it in‘afresh ; repeating this operation 
till the fish is caught. Fine 

“ Early on the’morning of ‘the 11th,’ his 
highness departed from Dorchester, con- 
voyed by a great many-herse-soldicrs be-. 
longing to the militia of the county, te 
secure him from’ robbers, from which this 
district is not free.” 

_ His highness, thanks to these precau- 
tions, arrived safely at Salisbury, and went 
to dine with Lord Pembroke; at Wilton.— 
The accourit is very interesting: “ There 
was prepared for his highness, at the ‘head 
of the table, an arm-chair, which he in- 
sisted upon the young lady’s taking; -upon 
which the earl instantly drew forward an- 
other simifar one, in which theserene prince 
sat, ‘in the highest-place ; all the rest sit- 
ting upon stools. His highness obliged the 
earl to take the place nearest to him, though 
in hisown house; and there were at table, 
besides all his highness’s gentlemen, the 
sheriff, and pas, other gentlemen, in ali 
sixteen. The dinner was superb, and served 
in a noble style; they remained ‘at table 
about two hours. . In the course of the af- 
ternoon, bis highness went down into the 
garden, and entertained himself a long 
time in conversation with the earl alone ; 
and, as it was nearly sun-set, he walked 
about the garden, through the center of 
which flows’ a river called the Nadder, 
which passes under a bridge on a level with 
the ground, and produces trout in abun- 
dance. ~His highness went to see the grot- 
to, rough-east with pumice stone and cockle 
shells ; seyeral fountains that play in dif- 
ferent ways; some ‘rooms newly built, as 
well.for pleasure as for the convenience of a 
foundry.; and the-maze park, and whatever 
else.of the, pleasurable and agreeable the 





nature and character of the country affords. 
He then went to view the rest of the palace, 
which is richly ornamented with many pic- 
tures of Vandyke; and, as evening now drew 
near, went back to Salisbury, accompanied 
by the same persuhis who had attended him 
in the morning. His highness there under- 
stood that a great number of ladies of the 

rovince were assembled at the house of a 
ady, a widow of the family of Platt, who 
said that they intended to come and see his 
highness sup; he therefore caused it to be 
signified to them, that, without taking that 
trouble, he would visit them at the place 
where they were. This he did, and passed 
half an hour in their company, standing ; 
during which time, two of them sang an 
English air very -indifferently—the fault 
either of the music, or‘of the singers. Hav- 
ing taken leave of them, he returned home, 
retiring at “his usual hour.” 

By Basingstoke, Egham (with a call at 
Sion House, then unfinished) and Brent: 
ford, where the party dined, -the cavalcade 
arrived at London; and were waited upon 
by many eminent persuns, among whom 
are enumerated “ Cooper and Wright, two 
celebrated painters, whose works were in 
the highest degree of estimation, both in 
and out of the kingdom.” * 





MUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS, 

. (Continued.) . 

This journal is so pregnant with instruc- 
tive and interesting matter, that we could 
hardly, as we think, place any thing better, 
before our’ readers, though we -might be 
more instant with a greater variety of no- 
velty.: We therefore continue our extracts, 
The -following is a curious account of the 
Indian Rubber :—“ ‘Here (says Mr. A. at 
the mission of St. Balthasaron the Atabapo) 
we saw, for the first time, that white and 
fungous ‘substance, which I have made 
known by the name of dapicho and zapis. 
We immediately perceived, that it was ana- 
logous’to the elastic resin ; but, as the In- 
dians made us understand by signs, that it 
was found uuder ground, we were inclined 
to think, till we arrived at the mission of 
Javita, that the dapicho was a fossil caout- 
chouc,’ though different from the ‘elastic 
bitumen of Derbyshire.. A Poimisano In- 
dian, seated bythe fire, inthe ‘hut'of the 
missionary, was employed in redtcing the 
dapicho into black caoutchouc. He had 
spitted several bits on a slender stick, and 
was roasting them like meat. . The dapicho 
blackens in proportion as it grows softer, 


and gains in elasticity. The resinous.and,} 


aromatic smell, which filled the hut, seem 
ed to indicate, that this coloration is the 





* Cooper painted the prince’s portrait: before 
he left London, and it is suid of him, that he was 
commended to his higbness for his skill in paint- 
ing and his excellence in drawing to the life, 
with softuess, expression, and distnctness. 
The same is one of the most celebrated ‘and 
esteemed painters in London, and no person of 
quality visits that city witlour endeavouring to 
obtain some of dtis performances to take out of 
the kingdom. 





eftect of the decomposition of a carburet of 
hydrogen, and that the carbon appears in 
proportion as the hydrogen burns at a low 
heat.’ The Indian beat the ‘soflened and 
blackened mass with a piece of brazil wood, 
ending in form of a club; he then kneaded 
the dapicho into balls of three or four inches 
in diameter, and let it cool. These balls 
exactly resemble the caoutchouc of the 
shops, but their surface remains in general 
slightly viscous. They.are used at San Bal- 
thasar in the Indian game of tennis, which 
is so celebrated among ‘the inhabitants of 
Uruana and Encaramada ; they are cut into 
cylinders, to be used as corks, and are far 
preferable to those made of the bark of the 
cork-tree.” ‘ 
~ Soon after, the travellers obtained precise 
information respecting this substance: — 
it was shown them at the depth of two or 
three feet, in a marshy soil, “ betweén 
the roots of two trees known hy the name 
of the jacioand the curvana. The first i$ the 
hevea of Aublet, or siphonia of the modera 
botanists, known to furnish the caoutchouc 
of commerce in Cayenne and the Grand 
Para; the second has pinnate leaves, and 
its juice is milky, but very thin, and almost 
destitute of viscosity. The dapicho dppears 
to be the result of an extravasation of the 
sap from the roots, This extravasation 
takes place more especially when the trecs 
have attained a great age, and the interior 
of the trunk begins to ‘decay. The bark and 
alburnum crack; and thus is effected na- 
turally, what the art of man performs to 
collect in abundance the milky juices of 
the hevea, the castilloa, and the cavutchouc 
fig tree.” f 
The River Temi, near the banks of which 
this production is found in sufficient quan- 
tilies to supply all Europe, runs throtyti 
forests which overshadow it in so wild and 
luxuriant a manner as almost to mingle to- 
gether the creatures of the several elements 
of air, earth, and water, and realize the 
classic images : 
Szculum Pyrrhee, nova monstra quests ; 
Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes ; 
Piscium et summa genos hesit ulino, 
Nota que sedes fuerat Columbis, 
Et superjecto pavide natarunt, 
AEquore dame. , ‘ 
“ The Indians (says Mr. H.) made us 
leave the bed ot the river; and “we went up 
toward the south, across the foresf, through 
paths (sendas ), that is, through os chan- 
nels of four or five feet broad. The dapth 
of the water seldom exceeds half a fathom: 
These sendas are formed in the inundated 
fotest-like paths'on dry ground. The In- 
dians, in ‘going from one mission to’another, 
pass with their boats as miuclY as possible 
by the same way ; but the communications 
not being frequent, the force. of vegetation 
sometimes produces unexpected obstacles. 
An Indian, furnished with 4 machette (a’'great 
knife, the blade of which is fourteen incties 
long), stood’ at the hedd’ of ‘our boat em- 
ployed coritinaally in “choppifig ‘off the 
tranches that cross each other from the 
two sitles of the channel: Inthe thickest 
part of the forest we were astonished by an 
extraordinary noise, On beating the bushes 
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a shoal o 
feet surrounded our boat. ese ani- 
-mails. concealed themselves beneath the 


ranches of a fromager or bombax ceiba. 
hey fled across the forest, throwing out 
those spouts of compressed air and water, 
which have given them in every langu 
the name of blowers.. How singular was this 
spectacle in the middJe of the land, thre 
or four hundred leagues from the mouths o 
the Uroonoko and the Amazon! I am not 
jgnorant, that the pleuronectes of the At- 
antic go up the Loire as far as Orleans ; but 
I persist in thinking, that. the dolphins of 
the Temi, like those of the Ganges, and 
Jike the skate (raia) of the Oroondko, are 
of species essentially different from the dol- 
phins and skates of the ocran.. In the im- 
mense rivers of South America, and. the 
great lakes of North Amerita, Nature seems 
to repeat.several pelagic forms. The Nile 
has no porpoises : those of the sea ge up the 
Delta no farther than Biana and Metonbis 
foward Selamoun.” 
But these fishes among the woods, though 
the most smgular, were not the most un- 
rateful of the animal creation to the startled 
suropeans. About this region they had to 
stop to be cured of an evil under which they 
suffered for two days. The author thus de- 
scribes it :— We felt an extraordinary irri- 
tation on the joints of the fingers, and on 
ihe backs of our hands. The missionary 
told us it was caused by the aradores 
(ploughman inenett) which get under the 
skin. We could distinguish with a lens 
nothing but streaks, or parallel and whitish 
furrows.’ It is the form of these furrows, 
that has obtained this insect the name of 
ploughman. A mulatto woman was sent 
for, who boasted of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the little insects, that bur- 
row in the humian skin; the chego, the 
nuche, the coya, and the arador; she was 
he curandera, the physician of the place. 
She promised to extirpate the insects, that 
caused this smarting irritatian, one by one, 
She heajed at a lamp the point of a little 
bit of very hard wood, and dug with this 
point the furrows that marked the skin. 
After long researches, she announced with 
the pedantic gravity peculiar to the mulatto 
race, that an erador was found. I sawa 


the.egg of an acarus. I was to find relief, 
when the mulatto woman had succeeded in 
taking out three or four of these aradores, 
Hoviog the skin of both hands filled with 
acart, I had not patieace to wait the end. of 
- operation, which had already Jasted till 

te at might. The next day an Indian of" 
Javita cured us radically, and with surprise 


ing promptitude,”.-The smedicament cons }. 


pisted of an infusion.of a shrub called uzno. 

The annexed notice of the religious opi- 
nions Of the! patives has ‘something very 
sublime imjte— The nations of the Upper 
Oroonoko, the Atabapo, and the Inirida, 
like the ancient Germans and the-Persiaas, 
haye. no other worship. than that of the 
powers of mature. They call the good prin- 
ciple Cochimaga; it is the Manitou, the 
Grest Spirit, that regulates the seasons, and 
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less powerful, but more artful, and in par- 
ticular more active. ‘The Indians of the 
forest, when they yisit occasionally the mis- 
sions, conceive with difficulty the idea of 
a temple of image. » “ good people,” 
said the missionary, “ like o- 'y processions 
in the open air. When 1} t celebrated 
the patron festival. of my vil-age, that of 
San. Antonio, the Indians of Inirida were 
present at mass., ‘. Your God,’ said they to 
me, ‘ keeps himself shut up in a house, as 
if he were .old and. infirm; ours is in the 
forest, in the fields,.and on the mountains 
of Sipapu, whence the rains come.’’. 

the more numerous, and on this account 
less barbarous tribes, religious societies of a 
singular kind are forme. Some old Indians 
pretend to be better, mstructed than others 
Lin what regards the divinity ; and to them 
is confined the famous botuto, of which I 
have spoken, arid. which is sounded under 
the palm-trees, that they may bear abun- 
dance of fruit. On the banks of the.Oroo- 
noko there exists no.idol, as among all the 
nations who have remained faithful to the 
first worship of nature, but the botuto, the 
sacred trumpet, is become an object of vene- 
ration. To be initiated into the mysteries 
of the bututo, it is requisite to, have pure 
manners, and to have lived single. The 
initiated are subjected to flagellations, fast- 
ings, and .other painful exercises. There 
are but a small number. of these sacred 
trumpets. The most anciently celebrated 
is that upon a hill near the, confluence of 
the Tomo and the Guainia. It is pretended, 
that it is heard at once on the banks of the 
Tuamini, and at the mission of San Miguel 
de Davipe, a distance of ten leagues. Father 
Cereso assured.uis, that the Indians speak 
of the botuto of Tomo as an object of wor- 
ship conjmon to many surrounding tribes. 
Fruit and intoxicating liquors are placed by 
the sacred. trumpet. Sometimes the Great 
Spirit (Cachimana) hinself makes the bo- 
tuto resound ; sometimes he is content to 
manifest his will by him, to whom the keep- 
ing of, the instrument is entrusted. These 
juggleries being very ancient (from the fa. 
thers of our fathers, say the Indians), we 
must not be surprised, that some incredulous 
are already to be found; but these express 
their disbelief of Ahe mysteries of the botuto 
oily in whispers, Women are not permitted 
to see this marvellous instrument; and are 
excluded from all the ceremonies of this wor- 
Ship. Ifawoman have the misfortaue to 
see the trumpet, she is put to death with- 
out mercy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH VO¥AGE OF DISCOVERY, 
(Magnetism continued.) 
Mr. Macdonald's labours led to two im- 
portant results:—one, which all natural 
philosophers seem to have adopted, is, that 
the diurnal variations between the tropics, 
have sensibly less extent than in Europe ; 
the other, tu which less attention has been 





favours the harvests. By the side of Cughi- 


}i imates, the 









in our cli the north extremity of the 
needle moves westward, the. movement at 
Fort Marlborough and St. Helena, which are 
situated.on the south of the equator, is east- 
ward, and consequently in @ coptrary direc- 


tion. 

Mr. Macdonald,has drawn no general 
conclusion from his remark; he even ad- 
mits that the direction of the diurnal varia- 
tions is connected with that of the declina. 
tions, since he ventures to predict, that in 
India, for if the absolute declina- 
tion be. eastward, the needle, from morning 
to evening, will move in a certain direction ; 
and that, at the same hours, a directly con- 
trary movement will be observed, if the 
absolute declination be westward. The 
observations of M. Freycinet do not seem 
ta.confirm these conjectures. 

We find, indeed, in the registers of the 
expedition, six series of observations on 
diurnal variations. They were made at the 
Isle of France, at Timor, at Rawak, at 
Gahum, at Mowi, and at Port Jackson. 
At the jan and Sandwich Islands, situ- 
ated in: the boreal hemisphere, the north 
pes of the needle moves westward, as in 

ope, from eight in the morning to one 
im the afternoon, though the absolute de- 
clination of the compass is eastward; at 
touching the stations of Timor, Rawak, and 
Port Jackson, situated on the south of the 
equator, the north -point of the needie 
moves, during the whole of the meena, 
to the ‘eastward. It may be remarked, 
that at Timor the needle declines towards 
the west, while at Rawak and Port J ackson, 
on the contrary, its deviation is to north- 
east. 
It will be seen, that. the observations 
made on the north of the line correspond 
with those of Europe, and that those of the 
southern hemisphere-present (like the ob- 
servations of Macdonald already mentioned) 
a movement diametrically opposite. The 
Isle of France would alone form an excep- 
tion to this rule; but, to obviate the ano- 
maly, it is sufficient to admit that the note 
which accompanies the observations, should 
refer, not to the direct position of the sight, 
but to the inverted position, such as it may 
be seen on looking through the magnetic 
te This-.explanation is the more 
natural, since the form of the sight at. the 
Isle of France would render the mistake 
very probable. 

However this may be, all doubt on the 
subject vanishes, by a comparison of the 
observations sent by M. Lislet Geoffroi, 
formerly a correspondent of the Academy 
of Sciences, with these of the expedition. 

-One fact which M, de Freycinet’s voyage 
has placed beyond afl dispute, is, the trifling 
extent of the diurnal oscillations between 
the tropics. This had already resulted from 
the savsetiqations of Mr, Macdonald ; but 
as the n x which ae ee 7 o 
supported by: a point, there is reason 
apprehend thet S abe of movement 
might, in some measure, have , 
the minuteness of his results. It may, 
moreover, be observed, that magnetism, as 
rr ae er proved, is sometimes dis- 
tr: 





paid, is, that at the same hours at which, 


uted along a.sies) negdic,. so as to 
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render it almost insensible to the diurnal 
vscillations, These doubts do not apply 





’ w théobsérvations of our navigators. Their 


needle was ae by a piece of un- 
twisted silk; after the plan of Coulomb; 
and though, during the voyage, it constantly 
in the same state, it nevertheless 
gxhibited in different stations very un- 
qual daily variations. At Timor, indeed, 
Fee varie tictia were ahout 6’,5; at Rawak 
they underwent a considerable diminution, 
and starcely attained 39”; at the Marianas 
we find only } of a minute more than at 
Rawak ; but at the Sandwich Islands and 
at Port Jackson, the same needle moved 
from morning to evening iu an are of 9’. 

If the diurnal variation of the morning 
be westward on the north of the equator, 
and eastward on ‘the south of that line, on 
the equator itself it ought to be null. We 
have just seen, however, that at Rawak, 
the south latitade of which is scarcely 4 of 
the degree, the needle oscillates daily in 
an arc of 8’; this result would seem to in- 
dicate, particularly when. it is compared. 
with the amount of the diyrnal oscillation 
at the Marianas, that it is not the terres- 
trial equator, but the magnetic equator that 
separates the zone of the western variations 
from ttie'zone of the contrary variations: 
hence’ would arise « new and very easy 
means of determining certain points of the 
inagnetic equator. Obsefvations made ke- 
tween that equator and the equinoctial line, 
at Pernambuco, for example, at Cape Co- 
inorin, on the south of Ceylon, in the 
northern ‘parts of Sumetra and Bornco, 
at the Pelew islands, &c. would therefore 
how present great interest. 

The expedition would very imperfectly 
have answered the expectations of the gu- 
vernment and the Academy, had it brought 
back only such magnetic observations as 
were made while the vessel was in port 
The curves along which the declinations 
have the same value, and. the curves of 
equal inclivation and equal intensity, pre- 
sent, on the globe, forms so singular; that 
it is scarcely allowable tu determine certain 
points by intecpolation. To multiply ob- 
servations is, therefore, the only means of 


' attaining positive results on this subject. 


Thejournals of the expedition contain, 


. for every day on which the sun was visible, 


namely, from the departure from Toulon 
to the arrival at Havre, a numerous deter- 
mination of declinations, The.obseryations 
9n inclination at sea.commenced later, and 
only take their date from the anchoring at 
Timor. But from that period to the second 
anchoring at Kio de Janeiro, i. e. during 
an interval of nearly two years, they were 
daily fullowed up wish unremitting zealand 
perseverance. An example taken by 
thance on the vegisters, exhibits fifty mea- 
sures of inclination made in a single day, 
before and after them. 
_ The measures of ‘inclination made by M. 
Freycinet, decidedly: prove the singular 
inflexion of the ps ee ~~ in the 
South Sea, which is deduced from the ob- 
servations of Capt. Cook ; the detailed dis- 
cussion of the observations will.show whe- 
ther this infiéxion has invariably the same 
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extent, or whether it has.changed with 
respect to longitude. 


The inaccuracy of the measures of incli- 
nation and declination made at sea, arises 
not salely from the unsteadiness of the ship: 
the masses of iron employed in its con- 
struction, the cannon, aachors, ballast, &c. 
exercise over these results a peculiar influ- 
ence, the laws of which are not perfectly 
understood, notwithstanding the numerous 
and various essays that have recently been 
written by philosophers and navigaters. 
The variations of inclination and declina- 
tion which result from these local attrac- 
tions in different azimuths of the keel, re- 
lative to the magnetic meridian, and even 
the changes which Gepeod on the position 
of the vessel on the globe, have, however, 
been ‘reduced to practical rules sufficiently 
approximate. As to the absolute variations, 
t ey require for each vessel, and even after 
each change in the ship’s stowage, a series 
of experiments for ascertaining the corregt. 
ness of the rules. ‘ ; 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


The determination of longitudes by a 
single chronometer cannot, ia 
now contribute to the advancement of 
graphy. The sudden changes which even 
the best of these instruments’ sometimes 
undergo during several’ Gays, are the more 
to be feared, since, if they take place out at 
sea, and if subsequently on shore, the mo- 
tion resumes its * hans. value, the observer 
may be totally ignorant ‘that the irregtlari- 
ties have taken place. There is, however, 
a method for obviating this doubt, namely, 
not to rely on the Jongitudes furnished ‘by 
the difference of the hour, except when 
several marine watches produce the same 
result. 

Itis not totally without example, that 
three or four of these watches, on boaril 
the same vessel, should become simulta. 
nevisly deranged in a similar way, and io- 
nearly a similar quantity, But occurrenges 
of this kind are so rare, that, in genetal; 
reliance may be placed on determinations 
which mutually confirm each other. 


We have already mentioned, that M. 
Freycinet carried with him five chroneme- 
ters. These instruments ‘were daily com- 
pared together, during the whole of the 
voyage, by the series of horary angles. 
The longitudes uf the coasts on whieh the 
expedition landed, or in sight of which ‘it 
passed, may, therefore, be deduced from 
each chronometer separately.. We have 
deemed it necessary to examine the results 
of this method, with respect to Rio de 
Janeiro, the situation of which has re- 
cently been a subject of dispute among 
geographers; and we d the suppo- 
sition, that-Santa Cruz, at Teneriffe, is si- 
tuated in. 18° 36’ 6” west longitude. The 
comparison which we made of the diurnal 
motion of the watches at Santa-Cruz and 
at Rio, in the first place, informed us, that 
Nos, 144 and. 150 of .Berthoud had varied 
too.considerably on the voyage, to be em- 
ployed in this investigation, The motion 
of the other watches, on the contrary, was 
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nearly the same at Brazil as at Teneriffe. 
The following are the three longitudes 
which they give for the castle of Rio : 

No. 72, by M. Berthoud ........ 45° 36’ 38°’ 
No, 158, by the same maker...... 45° 35’ 49” 


No, 2868, by M. Breguet ........ 45° 44’ 10° 


The average, or 45° 38’ 52”, differs only 
by a minute from the result inserted in the 
old Connuissances des Temps. These watches 
exhibit the considerable “error of at least 
$6} on the longitude adopted by a modern 
traveller for Cape Frio. The determination 
obtained by barow Roussig, in his last hy- 
drographic yoy: s only two minutes less 
than that of apa Freycinet. 

The limits’ within which it is necessary 
to circumscribe this report, will not enable 
us to.enter ingo longer details on the chro- 
nometrical Geterminations of lonyjtudes. 
We, however, conceive it to be our duty to 
submit to the Academy an estimate of the 
observations made en shore, with astrono- 
mical repeatatary circles, and reflecting in- 
‘ struments, begaaise such observations admit 
of great accuracy... 

Followifig the  order-of the touchings 
stations, we, in thé first place find 17 series 


££°- | of distance from the sun t0 the moon, 


which will give-a tiew determination of the 
longitude of Rio J; 3, and 6 series of 
circum-meridian iis. Gf the sun for the 
latitude, ‘We do Tet here refer either to 
the observations of te Cape, or those of 
the Isle of France, Situation of these 
two pre havin ‘tong well-ascer- 
ay 
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The situation 
the Marjanas, has! ‘ y 23 
series of circum: n heights of stars, 
and by 22 series of es. The latitude 


of Fort Santa Cruz at Port St. Lewis, is 
deduced from 9 series of tircum-meridiau 
heights, of stars; and that Of Goats Island, 
by 2 series of the sun. > 

At Owybée, the only a of the Sand- 
wich Islands at which Mi Freycinet .re- 
mained a sufficient time % tnabje him te 
devote attention tv astronomical observa- 
tions, we find 3 series of heights of the 
sun for the latitude, and S6 ‘series of dis- 
tance of the sun from the moon. 

At Port Jackson, in ere Sie ow 
South Pole by 10 different stars, and the 
longitude by. 10 series of distance from the 
moon to the sun. The siteation of French 
Bay, at the Malouines, will be decided by 
12 series of circum-tmeridian beights of 
sun, and 5 series of distances. ' 

Finally, Monte-Video, at the mouth 
the Rio.de la Plata, has bean determined 
by 19. series of lunary distances, and 44 
series of meridian heights of the sun. 
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oo HYDROGRAPHY. 
M. Freycinet, and the officers who served 
untler his orders, during the.voyage of the 
Uranie, zealously devoted themselves to 
hydrographic observations. ‘Their opera- 
tioris. will complete our ‘information on 
several groups of islands in the great ocean, 
to which, notwithstanding their importance, 
sufficient attention bas not hitherto been 
paid. This class of the labours of the ex- 
pedition commenced on the western coast 
of New Holland, at Sea~-Dog’s. Bay. These 
labours. gave rise to the discovery of a 
sand-bank, the situation of which has been 
accurately determined. The knowledge of 
this danger will be very important for the 
safety of the ships that visit the Bay. 

In the passage of the Uranie from New 
Holland to Waigiou, several ‘parts of the 
coast of Timor, and plans of some-neigh- 
bonring islands, were carefully laid down. 

While passing between. the island of 
Bouro, mn the islands of Amboyna and 
Ceram,.M. Freycinet had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the accuracy of the map of 
that strait, which was drawn up during the 
voyage .of. rear Admiral Entrecasteaux. 
Some details, with which. that officer was 
ufacquainted,, have..been explored by the 
geygraphers of. the Uranie. . Pursuing the 
same course, M, Freycinet bad. an oppor- 
tunity of determining the islands situated 
on the south of Giloloy and examining, on 
the north of the island of Ronio,. a very 
dangerous archipelago, which no navigator 
had hitherto visited, Qn reaching Waigiou, 
M. Freycinet laid dopesplens of such parts 
of the north tof that island, as Rear- 
Admiral d’Entrecasteaux could only see 
while passing by, ‘his labours. will furnish 
detailed maps gf Manooaran, Rawak, and 
dome portions @fithe Ayoo islands. .The 
most complete, gorres of . bydrographic ob- 
servations: of Ung woyage was exe- 
cuted at the M ia islands, one of its 
principal touchi Histone The island of 
Guham, the chief ‘bf the Marianas, for 
example, was visitetl with the utmost mi- 
nuteness, along the a extent of the 

é 





coast by canoes, as“ Was also the Isle of 
Rota, and a considerable portion of Tinian. 
When wé combine the labours of La Pe- 
rouse, with those of the officers of the 
_Uranie, there rémains only the most north- 
erly igland,.the position of which has not 
been determined by. French navigators ; 
and this island, having been visited by Ma- 
Tispina, we consequently now possess all 
the materials necessary for a correct map of 
the important archipelago of the Marian 
islands. 
2 * (To be continued.) 
——————————— 
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RARE Books! 
‘on “Petrarch. By Ugo Foscolo, 


London, printed for the author, by Sa- 
moel-and Richard Beatley, 1821. Royal 
8vo. pp. 211. 


printed for circulation ameng a few of the 
author’s select friends, the impression has 
been limited to sirteen copies. Having 
been favoured with a sight of one of these 
typographical bijour, we consider it to be 
of sufficient curiusity to warrant our laying 
some account of it before our readers, as 
well as presenting them with an extract or 
two from such portions of the work as will 
hest admit of being detached from the train 
of argumentative criticism with which they 
are interwoven. 

Besides a general dedication of the book 
to Charles Russell, esq. there is a separate 
inscription in each copy, bearing the name 
of the party to whom it has been presented. 
The works consists of three essays on the 
Love, Poetry, and Character of Petrarch; a 
parallel between Dante and Petrarch ; and 
an appendix, containing, 1. Specimens of 
Petrarch’s Latin poetry. 2. Specimens of 
Greek amatory poetry, from Sappho down 
to the writers of the lower empire. 3. A 
theory of Platonic love, by Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis. 4. Comparative description of wo- 
man’s beauty according. to, Platonic ideas, 
by the early Italian poets. . 5. Petrarch’s 
unpublished letters in Italian. 6. A letter 
of Dante’s in Latin, lately discovered. 

The first essay commences very plea- 
santly with drawing the distinction be- 
tween the celestial.and terrestrial Venuses 
which were worshipped and sacrificed to 
by the Greeks and Romans. The former 
presided over the chaste loves of girls and 
wives, whilst the latter was the avowed 
tutelar deity of the gallantries of ladies of 
somewhat less inflexible virtue. Plato and 
Xenophon, those two great rival wri- 
ters, have each of them composed a treatise, 
intituled “ The. Banguet,” in which they 
make Socrates discourse on Love. The 
precepts put into the mouth of, this sage 
philosopher in the Banquet of Xenophon, 
seem intended to recall to a sense of shame 
those of his followers who were remarkable 
for a too passionate admiration of beauty. 
“ Beauty,” says he, “ is illumineted by a 
light which directs and invites me to con- 
template the soul that inhabits such a form; 
and if the soul be as beautiful as the body, 
it is impossible not to love it. ‘ But there 
can be no heauty of soul without purity, 
and the purity of those whom I love the 
most tenderly, make me also a good man, 
Thus, in proportion as the object of your 
attachment becomes dear to you;. as you 
discover new qualities in it, and as you find 
a pleasure in making others admire it, it 
is your interest to preserve it pure from a 
stain. By corrupting the morals, you de- 
form and debase the soul, the perfection of 
which you would exalt; and this deformity 
extends -to the countenance also. The 
vulgar Venus inflames the passions towards 
the body; the heavenly Venus inspires a 
love towards the soul, and incites to honest 
communion and to virtuous actions.”* ‘The 
theory of Plato would seem to have been 
founded upon this description, and is more 
fully developed by M.’Foscolo than we ever 
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remember to have seen it by any other 
writer.* “ This,” observes he, * is that 
portion which constitutes the. machinery 
of Petrarch’s poctry. Our syuls originate 
from God, and unto him they return again, 
They are pre-existent to our bodies in other 
worlds.. The most tender and the most 
beautiful inhabit Venus, the brightest and 
the purest of the planets, called the third 
heaven., They are more or less,perfect, and 
the most perfect live in those which are 
most perfect also. They are connected to- 
gether in pairs by a predestined and im- 
mutable sympathy: without partaking of 
the sensual perturbations of the body, they 
are necessitated to follow it blindly, led by. 
fatality or chance, for the preservation of 
the species. Each soul burns with the. de- 
sire to find its companion; and when they 
do meet in their pilgrimage on earth, their 
love becomes so much the more ardent, 
because the matter in which these are in- 
closed, forbids their re-union. On_ these 
occasions, their pleasures, their sufferings, 
their extasies are inexpressible; each en- 
deavours to make itself known to the other; 
a celestial light burns in‘the eyes; an im- 
mortal beauty beams in the countenance ; 
the heart feels less tendency to earth, and 
they mutually incite each other to the éx- 
altation and purification of their virtue. In 
proportion as they love each other, they 
are lifted towards God, who is their com- 
mon origin; and in proportion as they feel 
the pains of their exile upon earth, and 
their captivity in matter, they desire to be 
freed, in order that they may unite eternally 
in the heavens.” 


This is a very ingenious and fanciful 
theory, but liable to many and strong ob- 
jections, which, to advance, would occupy 
more space than we can devote to the sub- 
ject on the present occasion. M. Foscolo 
appears, on some occasions, to have bewil- 
dered himself in his definitions, and to have 
confounded, in more instances thah one, 
ideal with Platonic affection: Indeed we 
are inclined to believe that there bas been 
less ‘distinction preserved between these 
terms than may be supposed. The mind 
is ee capable of bodying forth 
images of beauty for its own peculiar wor- 
ship and admiration; and the force and 
extent of this fanciful iHusion will be in 
exact preportion to the vividness of thé 
imagination whicl- gives it birth. But tod 
come a step nearer to reality. Affection, 
Platonic or otherwise, will not unfrequently 
cause an individual to array the mind and 
“ visible form” of his mistress in hues of 


tensions, and he will esteem her in a more 
exalted degree for tle very fperfections 
with which he has bimself invested her. 
Possession destroys this phantasmagoria of 
beauty, and reduces the object of our ad- 
miration to its proper level: hence arises 
the disgust consequent upon disappoint- 
ment; the Joss or decline of affection, and 
all those evils which result fromthe abuse 
of the finer faculties of the imagination. 
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The existence of platowic affection, as de- 
fined by M. Foscolo, may very reasonabiy 
be questioned. In fact, there is nv such 
thing. His positions are ingenivus, but 
his application of them in the case of Pe- 
trarch we conceive to be unfurtunate. His 
Jove was either real or imaginary. If the for- 
mer, it was in no sense of the term pla/onic, 
‘The happiness which he desired to possess 
with Laura but once, and for a moment, 
was certainly not of the mind; * nor is it 
likely that he-would have prayed so de- 
voutly for marriage ¢ with a woman, if her 
soul had been the only object of his devo- 
tion. Doubtless his sentiments, as it re- 
spected his far-famed mistress, were ‘in 
unison with those of a poet of our own day, 
who addresses the lady of his affections 
with— 


Oh why should platonic control, love, 
Enchain an emotion so free ? 
Your soul tho’ a very sweet.soul, love, 
Will ne’er be sufficient for me, , 
Moone. 


“ The love of Petrarch,” says Lord Byron, 
in the notes to his fourth Canto, ‘ was 
neither platonic nor poetical,” (that is ideal.) 
He has himself described it as .“* amore vée 
mentissimo,” which could not, at any rate, 
apply to the tone of sentiment that has 
been ascribed to him. But to proceed with 
our quotations from M. Foscolo’s volume: 

“ It was with an imagination wandering 
in quest of a happiness not dependent on 
the instability of fortune, that Petrarch, at 
the age of 23 years, became enamoured of 
Laura, who had then hardly completed her 
nineteenth year. Having met her eyes for 
the first time in a church, he followed her 
in the street, still thinking.of their uncom- 
mon radiancy and beauty, and gazing at.a 
distance at the grace of her deportment, 
and at her hair falling in ’a rich profusion 
of ringlets upon her neck. Poets, anti- 
quaries, and travellers of. all nations, 
amongst others, the Archbishop of Becca- 
dilli with Cardinal Sadoleto aud Cardinal 
Poole, then the legate of tlhe province, 
searched all the spots in the country with- 
out finding out who Laura was, or whether 
she had ever existed. The Abbé de Sade, 
towards the year 1760, in examining his 
family archives at Avignon, brought. to 
light some old testaments and contracts, 
which, strengthened by many allusions in 
the different works of Petrarch, ‘Jed to the 
conclusion, admitted as undenialle even by 
his Italian opponents,{ that Laura was the 
daughter of Audebert de Noves, and mar- 
ried in hér eighteenth year to Hugh ‘de 
Sade; and that Petrarch became acquainted 
with her about two years after her mar- 
rage.” 

* ™ * *.. * 

“ At first Petrarch saw in Laura only the 
most beautiful of women, one whom.he was 
destined to love, and who'inspired and en- 








bd See Reflessione, p. 291. 
t See.several-of his sonnets, 
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nobled his talents; he coveted glory only 
as it might secure her esteem a affectiyn; 
and he hoped to have found happiness on 
earth. He next discovered in her the form 
and virtue of an angel,—that bis love burnt 
only to.enlighten and purify his ‘heart, to 
fix his mind to harmonize those faculties 
which would otherwise have been a prey to 
perpetual perturbation, to- lift his, desires 
and his thoughts towards heaven ; and that 
he might raise her above every earthly 
idea, he never expressly mentions, that 
she was bound to partake the bed of ano- 
ther, At last, however, he felt and con- 
fessed, ‘ that she was a woman, that he 
doated upon her form; that she was the 
only one who had ever appeared a woman 
in h'seyes” 

‘Chiare, fresche, dolce aeque, 

Ove le belle membra, 

Pose colei che sola a me par Donna.* 

And he was burning with envy, jealousy, 

and love. ; 

D’amor, di gelosia, d’invidia ardendo.t 


“ He envied Pygmalion, who ‘ could ani- 
mate with soul and love the statue made 
by bis own hands;’ but, atthe same time, 
he seems not unaware, that the fairest 
portion of his life was wasted in the super- 
stitious worship of a deity, which possibly 
deserved to be cast down upon the earth, 
whence his fatal fancy-had raised it. The 
illusions of a pure passion are . succeeded 
by the desires of an impatient love, whith 
escape in expressions and lines too 
plain to be quoted, and which are not ordi- 
narily observed, because Petrarch is tradi- 
tionally read with prepossession.” 

All the circumstances of Petrarch’s love, 
as gleaned from_his pyetry and his letters, 
are. discussed by M. Foscolo with aminute- 
ness that would be fatiguing, if it were not 
enlivened by a style: of criticism at once 
pleasant and instructive. Notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence of the ingenious essayist, 
however, we are still somewhat sceptical as 
to the. claims of the Italian sonnetteer to 
the unqualified eulogies which are through- 
out this volume lavished upon his composi- 
tions.” That he was an elegant and inge- 
nious writer, it would be impossible not to 
admit; and that he conduced materially to 
improve the language in which he wrote, 
we will also readily concede; but here we 
suspect his praise must end. His eee 
claim upon posterity rests on his refinement 
of the-Italian tongue in his » poetry ; his 
taste, his delicacy, the exquisite graces of 
his style, and the perfection and correct- 
ness of hisnumbers. In the grand essen- 
tials of a poet, he was probably deficient; 
but in all the minutia of composition, in 





* We may here remark, en passant, that it is 
very doubtful whether these verses really refer 
to an We have had a paper lying: by,.ms 
.some months on the subject.of this ode, erro- 
neously stpposed to have been addressed tu the 
Fountain of Vaucluse. - ' 
+ Had he’ been a disciple of Plato, it is pro- 
bable that these passions. would not have 
troubled him; and cértainly not. to so violent 
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the selectiun of chaste and musical rhymes; 
and in the arrangement of words, he de- 
veloped the highest acquaintance with the 
art of which he was a professor, : 

We shall quote a portion of M. Foscolo’s 
dissertation on .the poetry of Petrarch, 
which is written with considerable ability 
and discrimination: 

“ Petrarch is the most successful among 
those.poets who surprise us with trails of 
nature that have escaped our observation, 
or faded from our memories, and affect us. 
as if they restored to usa lost or absent 
friend, with all the-tender illusion, though 
without the indistinctuess of adream. In 
Petrarch’s poetry we meet with every little 
circumstance of our passion,—the pains— 
the pleasures—the hopes—the fears we have 
experienced; and sometimes, by a single. 
line, he transports us back: again, to live 
with the person, who was once dearest to 
us, and who may have long ago disappeared 
from our eyes, and almost from our. recol- 
lection. ‘The sublimity of his style, and 
the ornament of his images, so, far from 
repelling us, draw us to him; because he 
seems to employ every effort of his talents to 
make us the spectators apd companivns 
of his happiness, or of his misery. ‘ Here: 
she sang so sweetly, and here she sat, 
there she turned, and there she paused; 
here her beautiful eyes penetrated, my'soul, 
and there her countenance changed,’ . It 
is in the expression of grief, above all feel- 
ings, that Petrarch enters into every heart,: 
and that all hearts enter into his. Neat- 
ness of expression,—delicacy of sentiment, 
—platonic ecstacy, all yield to the vivlence 
of his grief; and we witness the dreadful 
conflict of nature with despair, of passion: 
with religion, p. 65 and 6. 

“ Petrarch poured forth his verses to the’ 
sound of his lute, which he bequeathed. in 
his will to a friend, and.his voice was sweet, 
flexible, and of great compass. All the 
love-poetry of his predecessors, exeept that 
of Cino, wants sweetness of numbers; 
but the sweetness of Petrarch is enlivened 
by a variety, a rapidity, and a glow whtich 
no Italian poetry has ever possessed in an; 
equal degree. The power of preserving,, 
and at the same time of diversifying, the 
rhyme, belongs to himatones his melody 


is perpetual, and yet never wearies‘the ear. | 


His canzoni (a species of composition par- 
taking of the ode and the’ elegy, the cha- 
racter and form of which are exclusively’ 
‘Iialian), contain stanzas sometimes of: 
twenty lines: He has placed the cadences,’ 
however, in sueh a manner, as to allow the 
voice to rest ‘at the end of every three or 
four verses, and has fixed the recurrence of 
the same rhyme, and’ the same musical’ 
‘pauses at intervals’ sufficiently long to 
avoid monotony, and suificiently short to 
preserve’harmony, p. 71.- 


The Habits of Petrarch, 
“ While -he longed | to have ‘somebody 
always near‘him, who could love ‘him, yet 
was he often condemned | to- live qnite| 


alune, by a fear that'a too frequént inter- . 


course with the persons dearest to him,* 
wouid furnish him ‘With reasug for distrast- 
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ing them. It was by opening his heart, 
aed his. purse more frequently than . his 
doors, that he boasts, and with reason, 
‘that no man. was.more devoted to his 
friends, and that he never lost one.’ Even 
in his early youth, when the heart is more 
confiding, and he really wished to live with 
them, he was always afraid of discovering 
their defects. Nothing,’ says he, ‘ is.so 
tiresome as to converse with a person who 
has not the same information as oneself.’ 
But the moment that he felt disposed to 
give himself to society, he conversed with 
utmost ffeedom. ‘If I seem to m 
friends,’ ep he, ‘to be a great talker, it 
is because I see them seldom, and then I 
talk as much in a day, as will compensate 
for the silence of a year. In the judgment 
of many of them, I express myself clearly 
and strongly; but in my own opinion, my 
ge is feeble and obscure; for I 
never could impose upon myself the task of 
being eloquent in conversation. I have 
never liked dinners, and have always consi- 
dered it as troublesome as it is useless to 
invite, or to be invited to them; but no- 
thing gives me more pleasure than any one 
dropping in on me at my meals, and I 
i Ip it’ Tothe 
very end of his life, Petrarch cherished his 
habits ef strict temperance, to which he 
had ‘been accustomed from his infancy : 
lie seldom ate more than one meal a day; 
he disliked wine, lived chiefly upon vege- 
$, anid often,during seasons of devotion, 
and on fasting devs, bread and ‘water con- 
slituted the whole of his dinner. As his 
fortune increased, he augmented the num- 
ber of his servants and transcribers; these 
he always took with him on his journeys, 
and kept more horses to his books. 
Twelve years before his death, he gave his 
rich tion of ancient manuscripts to 
the Venetian Senate; and thus became 
the founder of the library of St. Marc. He 
requested and received, by way of remu- 
neration, a mansion in Venice. The only 
fault which he contracted from the pos- 
session of wealth, was, the custom of boast- 
in; tao much about the good use he made 
oO it. ; ’ 


. * Wherever he went, he took yp his 
abode-in a sort of hermitage, and conti- 
nued to compose whole volumes, still ex- 
claiming, that he was only losing his time, 
but thatthe must do something to forget 
himself.. ‘ Whether I am being shaved, 
or having wy hair cut, whether I am riding 
on hor , or taking wy seals, I either 
pay and t some -ofe to read to 
me. _ the table where I dine, and by 
the side of my bed, I have all the materials 
and when J awake in the dark, 
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writing, end my ‘heart is worn with care. | 
I desire to be known to posterity; if I 
eannot succecd, I may be known to m 


own age, or at least to my friends. It 
euth love satisfied me, to have known 
myself; but on this I shall never succeed,’ 
p. 115.— Essay on the Char. of Petrarch. 

We have not room for any further ex- 
tracts from this interesting volume this 
week, but we shall devote a page or two in 
our next to an extract from the parallel be- 
tween Dante and Petrarch, which (without 
concurring with the critic’s opinions, for we 
think a cemparison might just as well have 
been instituted between our English Dante 
Lord Byron, and the melodious Goldsmith) 
we consider a very elegant atid ingenious 
piece of literary discussion. 

The volume is beautifully printed.— 
Among the names of those friends to whom 
M. Foscole has presented his work, the 
following have been mentioned tous: Lord 
Byron, Payne Knight, Lord Spencer, Me. 
Rogers, Sit C. Russell, Miss Russell, Mr. 
Murray, the Hon. T. Grenville, Lady Spen- 
= Mrs. Jones, Master Jones, and Mrs. 

reen. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No.1. Belisurius.— 8. Drummond. 

There is nothing in the management of 
this performance of sufficient ‘attraction to 
distinguish it from many ef the same sub- 
ject, which have. already met the public 
eye; and it is, we think, inferior tv some 
of this artist’s earlier works, wanting that 
energy of pencil which bas characterized 
them. Something, however, of this energy 
appears in his. portrait of Captain Parry, 
which, independent. of likeness, bears the 
stamp of that sentiment which beiongs to 
the brave and the humane features in 
which we recognize the fortitude, perse- 
verance, and kindness, which has so emi- 
nently distinguished this able commander. 


No. 176. Clarissa.—T. Stewardson. 

We know not if this is intended for the 
Clarissa of Richardson ; if :so, she is much 
too arch for the heroine of that author’s 
nove); but be this as it may, the artist has 
succ in giving @ ver: inating ex- 
pression toa A pt Renan we 

Ne. 48. A Sleeping Nymph.—W. Watts. 

Form end colour are the requisite qua- 
lities in subjects of this nature; and we 
confess ourselves gratified by the way in 
which this artist has performed his part in 
giving these requisites, particularly as it 

s r; and we have no doubt but 


,| Mr. Watts would acquit himself with great 


credit in compusitions of a more extended 
character, "3 

‘No. 379, Revenge-—J. Martin, 
' The artist.has not brought into the fore- 


\ground of his picture the same talents. dis- 
in the back 


, which is charac- 
effect 





‘teristic of illiant 1] s 
hto be found in all the rest of his works. Ip 






AND = 


subjects where the figures are brought for- 
ward, and upon a scale to ‘olive ‘tires pre- 
‘dominant, qualities are required of a very 
different ‘kind from that order, and the 
technical skil! hitherto so successfully ex- 
ercised by Mt. Martin. [In mentioning 
this artist, we ought to notice that we have 
received a letter, justifying his introduction 
of the pine-apple as an eastern fruit in 
Belshazzar’s Feast. It is asserted to be no 
prochronism, the name being found in every 
oriental language. } 


No. 435. Cat-grove, with portraits of game- 
keepers » 4 the service of Col. wey en- 
dwith a of sixteen 3, Sc. $e. 

phy 9 Corhool. = of poachers, Sc. § 
We have no right to quarrel with. artists 
for the choice of their subjects, when they 
neither offend against decency nor propriety; 
but we confess ourselves at a loss to guess 
t what coujd induce any one to take up a 
scene of this kind in the present day of 
better discrimination. Mr. Corbould has 
done what lie could to give interest to the 
iece, by some very excellent management, 
th-as to the effect, and the means em- 
pleyed to produce it.—That of No. 494, a 
subject from Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, 
is a more favourable choice, and well suited 

to the taste and skill of this artist. 


No. 366. The Nativity —R. T. Bone. 


There is much in this picture that re- 
| minds us both of the Italian and Flemish 
schools of art. The light which, as in the 
same subject by Carracci and others, comes 
from the infant (the most inferior part of 
the picture), is managed with great skill; 
and there is, besides, ain originality which 
does not often appear ina theme so ofien 
repeated. 





In concluding our remarks on the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, we are aware 
that wearesuffering many very excellent per 
formances tospeak for themselves, the parti: 
cularsof which our limits will not permit usto 
embrace. We leave them, however, in good 
company, with discernment, we trust, to 
encourage and reward those talents which 
have afforded so cheap and rational a gra- 
tification to the public in the several de- 
partments of art. 


————— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 





FAREWELL. , 
By J. Fitzadam, author of “ The Battle of Aigiers, We.” 
The minstrel is gonc—o’er the breast thet he 
loved weg atahe, ; 
_ Affeetion has faultered the wildest fdrewell ; 
Add the eye that sinspived, ad the smile that 


approved, 
Must no more wreath his harp with their me- 
gical spell. 2 . 
He is Ob! the sadviess that weighed at 


his heart, 
On the white neck of love when he wept his 


last tear! 
That heart had tod surely been broken to part, 
—— mipghed ont sister-drop 
Ce 
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one pilgrim of song, q’er the path of the wild, 
, His plauet of hope looked despondent and di 
When colt Sogep the rock Beauty blossomed an 
smiled, 
The rose and the rill of the desert to him. 
He hailed it, that flower, as a boon from above, 
Stil] breathing new sweets, so delicious and 


' ne 
And oft from its blush, with the pure lip of love, 
Would he kiss off mora’s tears to make room 
for his own. 
Too blest had his destinies left him at last, 
With such sweetness to live—with sich good- 
ness to die— 
Too blest ne’er to part her, his balm of the 
. The pulse of his heart and the light of his eye. 
But wayward, alas! was the wanderer’s lot, 
_ One still doomed to love, and to leave that 
loved one, 
fle was wild when his spirit clung yet to the 
spot 
T» weep one tear more— but the minstrel is gone, 


He is.gone, best belov'd ! but he'll never forget 
Thy sigh—dare he deem it were soothed by 

, — his stay ?— 

Aud Memory, martyr to tenderest regret, 

' Will be stealing to thee with her tear and her 


ay. ‘ 
Mid this wilderness wotld-and its perils to mark 
Some asylum for thee, he goes forth like the 
dove, 
Aud soon will revisit thy heav’n-anchored afk, 
Bringing tidings of peace, bringing tidings 
of love. 
Oh! think of him then, when the redbreast’s 
first sigh . 
a mat with wild melody—mournfully 
gtac— 
For then he was wont, near thy lone lattice high, 
To whisper the uumbers, as trembling and 


sad. 
Ol! think of him, love! when the moon-beam 
is sheen 
On yon willow-fringed wave, so Elysian to see, 
For oft svothing fancy, enamoured, has seen 
In that mirror of mildness an emblem of thee. 


Hc is gone—giving first all that wanderer could 


give, 
The plight of his truth upon virtue’s pure 
shrine— 
He hath vowed, and that vow, dearest maiden! 
shall live 
; “o> life lifts one pulse in the heart that is 
thine, 
Gl! wrong aot such faith, nor reprove the rude 


. . Song, 
That is hallowed by love,’ though all lowly 
us tone, 
And the minstrel will speed him, iy gladness, 
ere long, 
To claim thee—to clasp thee—for ever his own. 





DIRGE. 
Low he the death-song breathed all wildly, 
Bride of a morning ! over thy grave ; 
Soft as thy voice, whea its last tunes mildly 
Soothed, even im dying, the love that could 
not save, 
Slow swell the dirge from the heart of the 
weeper, 
Posing at times into teers, while we throw 
Flowers o’et the bed of the beautiful sleeper, 
- Fleeting and-pure as the one that's below. 
Flower of our love! but thy stumber is atilly ! 
Bare looks the spot where thy young blossom 


shone, 
Chilled into dust like the delicate lily, 
That even in the dews of its moraing is gone. 


| BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF C. A. STOTHARD, 


‘R. A.: he was born on the 5th of July, 1787. 





ing. The latter was more particularly de- 


JOURNAL OF THE. BELRES LETERES. 


Ab | while remembrance can live ow a token, © 
Hearts thon hast Jeft will lameat o'er thy 
doom, ‘ 
But there is not for one which is widowed and 


. broken, ; 
Peace upon earth til] he share in thy tomb, 


ON A YOUNG LADY WITH GREY HAIRS. 
Marked by extremes, Susannah’s beauty bears 
Life’s opposites, — youth’s blossom and grey 

hairs— 

Meet signs for one, in whom, combined, are seen 
,Wisdom’s ripe fruit, and roses of fifteen, 





A PRINTER'S WIDOW. 
This daily publishing the weeds of woe, 
Announces to wy eye, as pica plain, 
A dear, romantic, duoilecimo 
Unbound, and going into sheets again. 





ON SEBING A PORTRAIT OF MADAME VESTRIS 
HUNG OP OVER A TIMB-PIECE. 


Oh! take away that envious spy 

Who talks of time in beauty’s bowers, 
When Vestris’ heavenly smile is by, 

Cold were the heart could count the hours, 


EPITAPH ON MAJOR LONGBOW, 

On witnessing Mathews’s last evenings At Home.} 
Here deeply lies Bob Longbow, who, 

If ¢ver man was blest in dying, 
Lies blest, for all his long life through 

His only joy was deeply lying. 
Nor was this all, his very will, 
Even to the third, last codicil, 
Lied bravely—let him now Lie stil] ! 





BY CORRESPONDENT. 
IMPROMPTU, ON MRS, HEMAN’S BEAUTIFUL POEM 
“To THE ivy.” 
(By J. Fiteadam.) 
Sad Ivy! pall of glory past! 
To desolation vowed.so long, 
Thou ’rt called to lovelier life at last 
By the soft spell of Heman’s song. 
Sueh life as Inspiration’s fire 
Kindles through wature unconfin’d,— 
Creative breathings ofithe lyre— 
The immortality of mind. 
What, though, of old, the chosen screen 
Of Bacchus’ temples twin’d to be, 
Yet all unlov’d such wassail scene, 
Ill suited, lonely plant! to thee, 
Still true to grief and solitude, 
Thy faith hath won the guerdon high, 
Which Genius, in her hely mood, 
Now pours around thee, ne’er to die, 
Nor may that leaf ald honours rue, 
Transplanted e’en from brows divine, 
When thus, sweet poetess! anew 
It blooms, for ever fresh, on thine * 


—————— 
BIOGRAPHY. 





ESQ. F, 4.8. 
Charles Alfred Stothard was the eldest 
surviving son of Thomas Stothard, esq. 


At an early age he exhibited a strong pro- 
sity forstudy, and @ genius for re 











in tarious clever miniature scenes, 
which . he. executed for. his school-boy 
model of a stage. On leaving school, he 
entered, by his own wish, as student ia the 
Royal Academy, where he soon attracted 
notice for the ehagte feeling and accuracy 
with which he drew from the antique sculp- 
tures. In the year 1802, he accompanied 
his father to Burleigh, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, the stair-case of which, the 
latter was in decorating by his 
masterly il. Mr. Stothard, sen. sug- 
gested to his son, that'he might fill up his 
time by making drawings from the monue 
ments in the neighbouring churches, as 
useful authorities in designing costume : 
this circumstance gave the first bias of Mr. 
C. Stothard’s mind towards the subject 
which became afterwards his pursuit. In 
1808, he received his ticket .as student in 
the life Academy, and formed the resolu- 
tion to become an historical painter. A 
subsequent occurrence, however, changed 
this determination. In the following ‘year, 
he contracted a close intimacy with the 
brother of his present widow, to awvhom 
also he became shortly after strongly at- 
tached; fearing, that as an _ historical 
painter, he might not acquire sufficient pe- 
cuniary independence to enable him pru- 
dently to become a married man, he-re- 
solved to turn his attention exclusively to 
the illustration of our national antiquities, 
more particularly in a path which had 
hitherto been but imperfectly explored—the 
delineation of the sculptured effigies erected 
in our churches as memorials for the dead. 
Gough, it is true, had- compiled a work of 
conneees labour and _— on the sub- 
ject, but the engravings w accompanied 
it, formed a odttadaty * object, and could by 
no means be depended on for aceuracy, or 
afford a correct knowledge of the minutia 
of ancient costume. In the year 1810, 
Mr. Charles Stothard painted a spirited 
picture, representing the mut der of Richard 
the Second, at Pomfret Castie; in which 
the costume of the time was strictly ad- 
hered to: the portrait of the monarch was 
taken from his effigy in Westminster 
Abbey.. This picture was exhibited at 
Somerset Place in 1811. In the same year 
he published his first number of the Mo- 
numental Effigies of Great Britain, the 
objects of which undertaking he detailed in 
the advertisement which accompanied the 
publication. These were to afford the.his- 
torical painter a complete knowledge of 
the costume ado in England, from an 
early period of history, to the reign of 
peed _ Bi eae a poet same lime, 
istory iography ; ¥, to assist 
the in selecting its costume with pro- 
prietys or the plays:of our 
. In ce to his p ; 
cuting his work, Mr. C. Stothard liberally 
acknowledged, that he awed the determi- 
nation of executing the etchings with his 
own hand, to having seen.a u 
lished etchings by Rev. T. Kerrick, of 
Cambridge, monuments in the Domi- 
i and other churches in Paris, “ which 


claim,” he adds, “the highest praise that 





can be bestowed.” For the. subsequent 
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riendship of Mr. Kerrick, and his candid 
criticism in the ptogress' of the ‘work, Mr. 
C. Stothard, ‘on all’ occasions, expressed 


himself: much 
Mr. C. Stothard as an artist, and the depth 
and accuracy of his resgarch in the objects 
connected with bis pursuit, soon obtained 
for him a distinguished reputation as an 
antiquary ;* and the acquaintance of cha- 
racters, eminent for their learning and re- 
spectability. Among these were the late 
Sir Joseph Banks: (who highly appreciated 
him) and Mr. Samuel Lysons, the author:of 
the Magna Britannia, whoesteemed him 
as a friend. Mr. Lysons employed him to 
make-drawings, illustrative of his work ; 
for which purpose, in the summer of 1815, 
Mr, C. Stothard made a journey northward, 
as far as the Picts wall, adding'to his port- 
folio many drawings, for the Magna Bri- 
tannia, monumental subjects for himself, 
aud.a number of little sketches, in the 
most delicate and peculiar manner, of the 
couatey through which he passed. Daring 
this absence from ‘London, Mr. Lysons gave 
him a strong proof of his esteem and re- 
ges by obtaining for him, unsolicited, the 
wnourable post of historical draughtsman 
to the Society of Antiquaries. In 1816, he 
was de ted by that body to commence 
his elaborate and faithful drawings from 
the famous tapestry deposited at Bayeux. 
During his absence in France, he visited 
Chinon, and in the neighbouring Abbey of 
Fontevraud, discovered. those interesting 
effigies of the race of the Plantagenets, 
the, existence of which, after the revolu- 
tio devastation, had become doubtful : 
the following account of this matter is ex- 
tracted from Mrs. C. Stothard’s Letters 
from ‘Normandy and Britanny, lately -pub- 
lished: ‘When Mr. Stothard first visited 
* France, duting the summer of 1816, he 
“came direct'to Fontevraud, to ascertain if 
“the effigies of our early kings, who -were 
“ butied there, yet existed: subjects.so in 

‘teresting to English history, were worthy 
‘ of the inquiry! He found the abbey con- 
‘ verted:‘into a prison, and discovered ina 
‘cellar belonging to it, the effigies of 
“Henry 2nd, and his queen Eleanor of 
“Guienne, Richard the first, and ‘Isabella 
_ “of Angouleme, the Queen of John. ‘The 
‘chapel. where ‘the figures were. placed 


* before the revolution had been entirely 


* destroyed, antl these valuable effigies, then 
‘removed to the cellar, were subject to 
‘continual mutilation from the prisoners, 
“who came twice in every day to draw 
* water from a well: . It appeared they had 
‘sustained some recent injury, as Mr. S. 
‘found several broken fragments scattered 
‘ around. He made drawings of the figures ; 
“and upon his returo to England, repre 
*- sented to our government, the propriety of 
“securing such interesting memorials from 
“fartherdestruction: It-was deemed ad- 
“visable, if such a»plan couldbe accom- 





* A most conspicuous instance of his acumen 
was exhibited in the discovery of. the erigin of |. 
the collar of S. 8.4 which Cambdén had wildly 
conjectured, was derived from Sulpitins Severus, 
a learned lawyer, : ; bi 


indebted. The talents of | 
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* plished; to gain lee cad ‘of them, that 
“they might be placed, with the rest of our 
‘royal effigies, in Westminster Abbey,’ 

Mrs. Stothard proceeds to state, that the 
application failed; but, that it had,  fiot- 
withstanding, the good effect of preserving 
these remains from total destruction. At 
the -same period Mr. Stothard visited’ the 
Abbey of L’Espan, near Mans, in search of 
the effigy of Berengaria, Queen of Richard 
ist; he found the abbey church converted 
inté a barn, and the object of his inquiry 
in a mutilated state, concealed under a 
quantity of wheat. At Mans, he discovered 
the beautiful enamelled tablet,representing 
Geoffrey. Plantagenet, at once, the earliest 
instance of what is termed a_ sepulchral 
cross, and of armorial bearings, depicted 
decidedly as such. In 1817, he made a 
second journey to Bayeux, for the purpose 
of.continuing his drawings from the tapes- 
try. In February 1818, he married the 
young lady to whom he had so long been 
attached, the only daughter of John Kempe, 
esq. of the New Kent Road, descended 
from the ancient family of the Kempes, 
formerly of Clantigh, near Wye, in Kent, 
and afterwards of Cornwall. In July fol- 
lowing this lady accompanied him in his 
third expedition to France, which he made 
with a view of completing the drawings 
from the tapestry at Bayeux.* is task 
being accomplished, he proceeded with 
Mrs. Stothard on a tour of investigation 
through Normandy, and more particularly 
Britanny, In order to render their fami- 
lies participators in some degree of the 
pleasures of their journey, Mrs. Stothard 
addressed to her mother, Mrs. Kempe, a 
particular detail of it, in-a series. of letters, 
which her husband illustrated by various 
beautiful drawings of the views, costume, 
architectural antiquities, &c. that’ they 
thought worthy of notice in their route. 

On their return to England, the publica- 
tion of these materials was strongly recom- 
mended by Mrs. Stothard’s brother. Messts. 
Longman and Company undertook it-in a 
liberal manner; and in- November, 1820, 
they appeared under the title of“ Letters 
written during a tour through Normandy, 
Britanny, and other parts of France in 
1818.” In 1819, Mr. C. Stothard laid be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries, the com- 
.plete series of his drawings from the tapeés- 
try, and a paper highly honourable to his 
discrimination, in which he proved, from 
internal evidence, that the tapestry was 
co-eval with the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the Conquest, to which tradition 
had assigned it; satisfactorily refuting the 
assertions of the Abbé de Ja Rue. This 
little treatise was printed in the Archeolo- 
gia. On the 2nd of July Mr. Stothard 
,was elected a fellow of the Sdviety of Anti- 
quaries, without one dissentient vote. In 
the autuiin ‘of the ’same year he made a 
series of exquisitely finished drawings for 


' 


the Society, fromthe paintings then lately | 


discovered on the walls: of the painted 





* Engravings, faithfully evloured after'these 
‘drawings, are now publishing by the Socjety-of 





Autiquaries. 








chamber.* Féarlessly ardent in his pur- 
suit, he took “his stand on the highest and 
most'‘dangerous parts of the scaffold, 
erected for the repairs, and on ‘one occa- 
sion, there. narrowly escaped the sad fate 
which afterwards befel him. 

He was preparing, just before his death, 
the materials for a paper addressed to the 
Society of Antiquaties, concerning the age 
of these curious decorations. In Septem- 
ber, 1820, he made a tour to the Nether- 
lands, for the benefit of Mrs. C. Stothard’s 
health, and illustrated her yet unpublished 
account of that journey with: some of. thé 
finest drawings of local-scenery and -archi- 
tecture that. his pencil had - produced: 
About two months since, he published No. 
9 of his Monumental Effigies, with splendid 
vignette’ illustrations, heraldic and archi- 
tectural. He prepared No. 10 for publica- 
tion, and finished a large plate of the royal 
effigies at Fontevraud,coloured after thie ori- 

inal monuments, and another, of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, colopred as a fac-simile of the 
cnemelilll tablet before mentioned ; these, 
from the great expense incurred in the ‘cu- 
louring, were to be published for collectors 
separately from his work, Being solicited 
by Mr. Daniel Lysons to make some draw- 
ings for the continuation of his brother's 
account of Devonshire, collected for the 
Magna Britannia, on the 16th of May last, 
he quitted his affectionate and pregnant 
wife, at her father’s house, where they re- 
sided, never to meet her more.on this side 


‘that bourn “ whence no traveller returns.” 


He traversed a considerable part of Devon 
shire.on foot, exploring the churches in his 


: way, and making sketches of the country, 


according to his:practice,as he proceeded. 
He arrived at Bere Ferrers, and on Sunday, 
the 27th of May, after attending divine 
service, addressed the vicar of that place, 
the Rey. Henry Hobart, for permission to 
draw the stained glass in the east window 
of the church for Mr. Daniel Lysons. Pre- 
possessed, as Mr. Hobart says he was, in 
favour of. Mr. Stothard, by his manner, he 
received him with marked attention, and 
insisted that, during his stay at Bere, he 
should partake of the hospitalities of his 
house and table. On the fullowing Mon- 
day, the 28th of May, Mr. Stothard began, 
by means of a ladder, to make tracings 
from the fragments of stained glass remain- 
ing in the window; among these was a 
portrait of the founder of the church. Ele- 
vated on the north side of the altar, just 
above the tables containing the Creed and 
the Decalogue, the step of the ladder— 
dreadful to relate—gave way !—He fell, 
and in the effurt to save himself; probably 
turnéd round: his head, as is conjectured, 
came in contact with the monument of*a 
‘knight in the chancel, and. he was, iri all 
probability, killed On the spot, by a con- 
cussion of the brain. The time’of his fall 
is not precisely known, as he was alone in, 





* In these drawings he. exhibited his inge~ 
nians recovery of the long-lost art of raising 
igald, as embossed, on the surface of the ma- 
terial ; a mode which -cantributes so mach ta> 
the rich aplendur of the old illuminated MSS. 
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the ‘church ;~ but, ‘from’ the> state of the 
drawing on which he was engaged, it is 
imagined to have occurred between 3 and 
go’clock. Itis not true, as reported, that 
bis watch stopped at the moment from the 
shock. Singular to observe, he received 
his death-blew ‘from one of those very 
effigies that had so long been the subject 
of his pencil. The most humane and re- 
spectful attention was paid to his remains 
by the worthy Mr. Hobart. His aged fa- 
ther, who had Jost, many years before, his 
eldest son by an accident equally terrible 
and sudden, repaired: to: the spot, accom- 
panied by a friend, and on the 4th of Jane, 
followed, for the second time, the pride of 
his heart and of his hopes to a prema- 
wre grave. Thus perished, in «the vigour 
of life and health—amid the brightest pros- 
pects of worldly success and honours—in 
thé most uninterrupted state of conjugal 
happiness, this: excellent “young man, and 
zealous antiquary.. The eminence of his 
taleitts was only exceeded by his. virtues. 
The pen which compiles this hasty memeir, 
is paralyzed. as it inscribes this tale: of ac- 
cumulated_ woe; it canadd no more than 
the humble tribute ‘which, with a strict 
adherence to truth, and a profound love 
and veneration for his memory, it has con- 
tributed to his tomb. 
Sacred to the memory 
(Dear to every friend who knew him) 
Of CHARLES ALFRED STOTHARD, 

‘Historical Draughtanan, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; ‘ 

E ps ty ny: of Thomas Stothard, Esq. R. A. 
While is I researches in the ad- 


joining church; he was unfortunately killed by a fall, on 
the 28th of May, in tke year of our Lord, 1821, in the 
34th year of his age. 

Asa laborious investigator of the Ancient Sepu!chral Mo- 
naments, and other Historical Vestiges of this Kingdom, 
which he illustrated by his faithful and elegant pencil, 

: He was pre-eminent ; 

Asa man, though gi with the most solid ability, 
1 He was humble, modest, unostentatious ; 

An ple of b 1 and simplicity of heart; 

A Christian by Faith, 
As he proved by that essential demonstration, 
His works. : 
. Thus awfully bereft of such a partner, 
. What words shall describe the deep, the bitter sorrow 


Of his widow, 
' Who stood not by to pay him the last sad offices ; 
’ But while he perished thus untimely, 


Expected his return, 
And shortly to bless him with a first child. 
She with her brother, Alfred John Kempe, 
(His bosom friend 
Has erected this poor monument to his memory; 
ii ree el an tn 
nt i i 
Of his relatives and friends. 
Reader, ay by this ‘sad, but doubtless, 
n the $ 








wisdom of > 
"a Salutary and merciful lesson ; 

For it is better that the virtuous should be thus suddenly 

i. Cut off than the wicked. 

.,\* Watch ye, therefore, for ye know.not when the master 
of the house cometh at even, or at midnight, or at the 
cock-crowing, or in the ey 
,“* Lest coming suddenly, he tind you sleeping.” 

: .. + Mark, 13 chap. 35 and 36 verses. 

. ’ A. J. K. 
- Bromley, Kent, 

Both June, 182!. 


———— 
‘ “SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. XIX. 


Paris, June 3rd, 1821. 
“The taste for theatrical amusements 


seems to be» increasing in Paris. Inde? 
fendently of the old: established theatres, 
Which are o-en at all'seasons, and. which 
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tallseem 16 succeed, two new onés have 
recently been ‘formed; ‘and there is some 
probability of theestablishimént of "a third. 
One of«these new théafres is called the 
Gymnase: Dramatique; which* name it: re- 
ceived, because it was intented‘as a-nur- 
serv for young singers for the Grand ‘Opera, 
the-Opera Comique, and the other musical 
theatres of the kingdom. It: seetns, in- 
deed, to have been only on this condition 
that the privilege was granted: I say pri- 
vilege because the government has creat- 
ed one, though the revolution had freed 
the drama from all the restrictions. inyposed 
on it during the old regime, and placed 
theatrical speculations on a level with all 
other mercantile: speculations, ‘with the 
exception of the direct surveillance of the 
police. ‘There were about twenty theatres 
in Paris, under the Republican govern- 
ment. Buonaparté, on becoming Emperor, 
with one stroke of his pen, reduced their 
number to eight; but since: the cessation 
of the Imperial despotism, theatres “are 
reviving, and though the government 
grants privileges with great reserve, they 
are nevertheless obtained by dint of soh- 
citation, and a little intrigue in the ‘minis- 
terial offices. It. would appear, moreover, 
that intellectual amusements have become 
a kind of necessity, even to the lower 
class .of the people, and it is certainly 
better that they should visit. the theatre 
than -the cabaret. I am well aware’ that 
the English are much scandalized, at find- 
ing the Paris theatres cpen on Sundays; a 
circumstance which is supposed to have 
a mischievous influence ov the manners of 
the Parisians; but this is a mistake: the 
same custom prevails ——, Germany, 
without any injury, to- public morals, and 
the magistrates of. the little Swiss Cantons, 
who prohibit dancing’ all the year round, 
because they regard it as an imprcper 
amusement, would be scandalized in their 
turn, to witness the prevalence of dancing 
in England. 

But to return to the Gymnase Drama- 
tigue. This theatre, which, as I before 
mentioned, was intended to train per- 
formers for the Grand Opera, &c., has 
hitherto modestly--confined ‘itself to the 
performance of Vaudevilles, though these 
favourite pieces are already adopted by two 
or three theatres in Paris, particularly by 
that which: bears the name of the Vau- 
deville. On this subject, an amusing ri- 
valry has commenced between the latter 
theatre and the Gymnase Dramatigque. 
The Gymnase, which is protected by the 
Liberals, has: engaged several good per- 
formers from. the Vaudeville. The latter, 
on the other hand, enjoys the favour of the 
Ultras, or, as they style themselves, the 
Monarchy-men. Yo prove itself the moré 
worthy of this favour, tlie Vaudeville con- 
ceived itself bound to profess the principles 
of its patrons.. The managers recently 
brought outa piece intituled L’J/e‘Barataria, 
‘in which they took the liberty of -intro- 
ducing satirical songs in allusion’ to the 
Liberals, the Independants, and the New 
\Constitutionists. The Liberals hissed the 





jsongs outrageously, while the: Uires ap- 





platided -the piece’ witti all their force. 
Violent contests ensued in the' pit, and the 
Monarchy men came’ to blows withthe 
Liberals. The latter, toavenge themselves 
on the Vaudeville, exerted all their wit, to 
turn into ridicule the manager and lis 
theatre. They sent paragraphs to the 
journils, stating that the Vaudeville was 
falling, that it performed only the most 
wretched pieces, aad that: the manager, in 
his dilemma, had mortgaged his receipts 
for 100 francs per night; but, it was added, 
the banker will certainly be the loser. 
However, it is very improbable that the 
Vaudeville should fall—the ‘entertain- 
ment is of that varied kind, which is suited 
to the taste of the French, and-the- authors 
who write for the theatre, are tou witty 
not to be successful. It is calculated that 
twenty Vaudevilles are produced every 
évening in Paris. ‘Thus there isa perpetual 
demand for novelty, and authors are kept 
constantly employed, to satisfy the vora- 
ciousness of the public taste. Some Vaude- 
ville writers keep a stock of ready-made 
songs on hand; these songs are ranged, 
according to their subjects, in port fulivs, 
and an author, as he writes, has only to 
say to his servant, “ Bring me a song on’ 
wine—or a song on love—or a song on 
fools, &c.” -As: an apothecary selects 
from his gallipots and phials the materials 
to make up a potion, 

The other new theatre is called the 
Panorama Dramatigue. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to be so powerfully protected 
as the Gymnase, for the manager is only 
permitted to bring out pieces’ in which two 
characters speak; all the other actors 
merely perform pantomime, and even tlie 
ladies are obliged to confine themselves to 
dumb-show. This is a hard conditf®n, and 
must be considered as not very gallant in a 
nation like France; but the miuister of the 
interior wills it so. 

Apropos to theatres. A whimsical: pro- 
cess has been lately instituted by the mi- 
nistry, against a journalintituled Le Miroir 
des Spectacle des Arts, §c. and conducted 
by men of talent, such as Jotty, Dupaty, 
&c. The Procureur du Roi alleged, that 
the journal touched upon politics, and that 
consequently it ought to be subjected to the 
censor’s rod, because a law introduced last 
year, imposes the censorship on all perio- 
dical publications which treat of political 
matters, either wholly, or in part. The 
proprietors made a spirited defence. They 
contended, that they never wrote on any 
subject, except the drama, arts, and litera- 
ture ;‘ and that they were ‘not to blame, if 
their remarks appeared political. One of 
the gentlemen connected with the jourtial, 
very ably proved, that the boundary of the 
jurisdiction of politics’ has not ‘hitherto 
been traced out, and that while’ searching 
about with a microscope, the Procureur du 
Roi might possibly discover it, even in the 
Almanacks and Prayer-books. : The judges 
seemed to think the gentleman's observa- 
tions extremely reasonable, byt‘the Procu- 
reur du' Roi; who never ‘sufférs hitaself to 
be contradicted, appealed to thie Cour Roy. 
ale, against thée sentence of thie Corr ectionul 








Police. Meanwhile, all the Literary 

als are making excursions.on the ype om 
frontier, enchanted. at .the idea o fotiog 
no censor. at their heels. It is expected, 
however, that the censorship will cease at 
the close of this session; it has not been 
of much use, and the French do not seem 
to be in the humour to submit much 
longer to such a poke they have borne it, 
as they bear all evils, by laughing at 
them. . 


. THE DRAMA. 

Drvry-Lane.—Another masquerade on 
Monday, distinguished that new course of 
public eutertainments adopted by the ma- 
nagement of this regu/ar theatre. At any 
rate it keeps in, countenance the ceiling- 
walkers and posture-masters of the other 
regular house. . 

Covent Garpen.— With the laudable view 
of gratifying the public curiosity, and giving 
to the thousands who. may not be’ able to 
witness. the Coronation, some idea of the 
magnificent ceremonial on that interesting 
occasion, the managers of this theatre have 
brought forward Shakespeare's 2nd Part of 
King Henry LV, concluding its performance 
with a series of scenery decoration of 
great splendor, and exhibiting the customs 
and forms attendant on the enthronement 
of the sovereign, The first, scene presents 
the platform between the ball and abbey, 
This scene is succeeded by ope of the ut- 
most beauty—the interior of Westminster 
Abbey richly decorated; the movers in the 
procession fil the foreground, bands of 
womyets ego bee ils galleries, and the 
eye is cagried alon eep perspective of 
the aiden, to ee the remote center is 
illuminated by the blaze of light from the 
richly-painted, Gothic window, The union 
of real and depicted life is of admirable 
effect. . ‘ 

The sovereign receives from the 
hands:of the archbishop. the glove, spurs, 
globe, sceptre and sword, and retiring to 
St. Edward's chair,, is crompeda and the 
stately detieanor of C.. Kemble as Henry, 
gave an actual sulemnity to the scene. 

To the sound of trumpets and drums, the 
eurtain rises, to display the interior of 
Westminster Hall, The king is seated at 
the banquet; ** the trumpets flourish brave.” 
The champion rides in, habited in full-ar- 
mour, throws his gauntlet. on the 
ground. The king drinks to the champion, 
who then quafts from the same cup, retiring 
from thescene with his front to the’king, 
and retaining the cup for his service. The 
pageant then co es, The. applauses 
were i goes a and incessant ; con hn a 
spectacle: nothing more super een 
exhibited on ring -Mosy : 

In. the play Macready was admirable. 
The death-bed scene was as fine as could 
be imagined. ; 

tas Wveeanes Sata yo 
ire risen with astonishing rapidity, 
new appears in form and beauty. ‘The pre- 


appears in form and beauty. ‘The pre 
Wwardness than we thought possible, and 








Reet lanes a naan, wil-taten 
with pleasure, ta coi 

collected,, combinia wih otter attrac- 
‘tions,, the distingui talents of Terry, 
Conway, whose return to the capital has 
been long desired, De Camp, Tayleure, 
af comic celebrity at Liverpool, Leoni Lee, 
of musical fame in the provinces, Miss 


from the. choice of performers 





Carew, Mrs. Harry (now tobe Mrs. Par- 


ker), Johnston, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss R. 
Corri, Williams from Bath, . who played 


| Jast year, Ward from Dublin, Irish cha- 


racters, and Lacy from the same place, and 
-in sbort a strong phalanx either for tragedy, 
comely, farce, opera, or any other sort of 
“ scene indivisible.” 

Baillie Nicol Jarvie-—Our attention has 
been called to this dramatic character, by 
the distinguished individual, most sus- 
pected of heing Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
Mr. Mackay, who has acquired so much 
fame by his manner of embodying it, has 
come to London, and is .to. play the part 
one night, at. Drury-lane—we believe on 
Tuesday the Sid; and we anticipate, both 
for Scotch and English play-goers, .a great 
treat in his performances. Rob Roy had 
a run for the unexampled period of forty- 
three. nights in Edinburgh, owing to the 
admirable way in which it was got up, and 
#articularly to the excellence of the Baillie, 
who combined, as we hear from the best 
authority, the manufacturer, the magis- 
trate, and the man of benevolence, in the 
most ludicrous style. Here we shall have 
the advantage of comparing his represen- 
tation with the infinite droilery of Liston; 
and of observing whether ‘the genuine 
humour which Tes so’ much delighted 
the critics and people of the north, is 
equally adapted to the taste of a southern 
audience. . It. is ‘worth mentioning, that 
the celebrated schoolmaster of Gander- 
cleugh, sent the performer a letter, inclosing 
a hanlsome compliment for the pleasure he 
had received from..his’ acting; and the 
good folks of Edinburgh tell it as one of 
the thousand-and-one proofs of Sir Walter 
Scott's being the author of ‘the novels, that 
he took a marked interest in the play, and 
even. interfered so far as to hint to thé 
managers that the Baillie's servant, Mattie, 
ought to have a hooded cloak and bonnet 
on when: she went out with Ler worthy 
master ! ! 
———————— 


VARIETIES, 





SINGULAR CEREMONY. 
ahi Washington, March 90. 

As it is customary in Europe and other 
parts of the world to have solemn religious 
processions from time to time, on remark- 
able occasions, such as great victories, mar- 
riages of sovereigns, &c. we have here, fur 
the purpose of making an impression on 
the minds of the people, contrived a pro 
cession ofa different kind, which isintended 
as.@ kind of representation uf Agrieultute, 
Navigation, and Trade, as the great sourees 
of national prosperity. 
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} was a vei 
lar procession of the.butehers of this, 
+ ong A few days before, it was announced: 
by advertisement that the number of 67 
oxen, 19sheep, 4 bears, 3 deer, 10 goats, 
and 2 pigs, remarkably large and fat, were 
to be seen in astable just without the city. 
These animals being slaughtered on the; 
13th and 14th, the carcases were loaded in 
above 100 carts, each-drawn by one horse, 
adorned with ribbons ‘and flowers, and car- 
ried in procession through the city; first 
went a large waggon drawn by four horses, 
carrying a band of musicians; over their 
heads was a kind of stage, in which stood: 
the hide of the fattest ox stuffed with straw, 
looking as if alive; then came above 300 
butchers on-horseback, dressed in white, 
and decorated with blue silk ribbons ; be- 
tween them were the waggons with the 
meat, covered with white cloths; then came’ 
a waggon in which coopers were employed 
in making casks, and one in which butchers: 
were cutting meat and making sausaies; 
behind these followed a number of farmers 
all on horseback, with ears of corn in’ 
their hats; between’ them were ploughs, 
harrows, and other implements of hus~ 
bandry drawn. by horses; after those canie 
a.waggon drawn by 6 horses, on which was: 
a ship with three masts completely rigged;: 
in this vessel there. was a-company of mu- 
sicians, and it wasalso manned with sailors, 
and bore the flag of the United States; then 
came a boat, also in a waggon; the pros 
cession was closed Mg a Waggon bearing a 
fishing-boat, manned with fishermen, with 
their implements: . Thé procession con; 
sisted of above 1,000 men on horseback, and’ 
one through all the principal streets; it 
asted from 10 in the morning till 4 in the 
afternoon, and was. concluded by a hand- 
some dinner and a ‘ball. ‘Fhe whole went 
off in the best order, 


Retort.—A Scotch newspaper tells the 
following anecdote of the celebrates advo- 
cate, Mr. John C***k. Mr.C., while limp- 
ing down the High-street of Edinburgh from 
the Court of Session, overheard ayoung lady 
whisper, rather too loudly, to a companion, 
“ That’s the famous John C***k, the lame 
lawyer.” Upon whielt he turned round, 
and with his wonted force,. perhaps a little 
of not unwonted coarseness, exclainied,— 
“You lie, ma’am! Iamalame man, but 


Qn; the 15th of March there o divers 


_not a lame lawyer,” 


The following anecdote of the same gen- 
tleman will show his: readiness at reply. In 
leading before the Mouse of Lords one 
lay, he happened to say in his broad accent,, 
“ In plaan Engtish ma lords”—upon which 
lord Eldon’ jocosely remarked, “In plaig 
Scotch you mean, Mr. C——k,’” tlie 
prompt advocate instantly rejoined, “Nat 
matter! In plaan common sense, ma lord, 
and that’s the same .in_ a’ la ”— His 


‘client lost nothing by the turn. 


———— 
|. '2O CORRESPONDENTS. : 
Erratum.—Zn last week's Gazette; pp.387. at. 
2. lines 13, 14, for of pertness, read expertness~ 
Egroey is very right ; but) such things will! 
happen iz the best-regelated families: 
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nt Edition of THOMSON’S SEASONS} 
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various Miscellaneous Su 
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As the Coppér-Plates of the above Works are to be 
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16,550 Prizes. —Valneéd at 152,22. 


The Purchaser ofa Red Ticket = a Black Tieket, is 


sure to gain a Prize. 
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New Bond Street (where Specimens of the Prizes are 
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vor Bintan le Prince de 
bag wed ng ey oy 


de Fue. a 
Prnain’s Entertaining bone Sana 


Exercises. New Edition. 32. 
LA. CHAUMIERE INDIENNE. Par 


St. PIERRE. 2. 
$. LE CURE de WAKEFIELD. ByJ.M. 


“O.E 


A 
HODGSON'S CRITICAL GRAMMAR 


of the French and 


10, 
_ 
1}. 


Asrace de la Pistiormsace F Rontatie. 
M.deLEVIZAC, Moysant, &e. 5s 
AD seeranvitte’s Frencu and Enauisa 


peg ee 8¥o. 14s. 


Borrd®ettr’s and Potopori’s English, 


French, a. Italian DICTIONARY. 3 vols. square 


12mo. 2 


13. Gacrrie' s Iptoms of the Frencn Lancuacg, 
12mo. 5s. bound. 
14. Prsvan’sSynrax of the Frsxcn LAncuace. 


12mo. 
15, 


the French 


16. 
MAR 


48. bound. 
D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of 
. 8vo. 58. boards. 
“ITALIAN, 
An’ ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
m See tee Italian and French Grammar, 


fro 
simplified in Ss Wragg with Exercises, Dia- 


logues, and Enterta’ 


hina Anecdotes. Cor- 
ed and improved b 


demmy of Rome; cpenged in h and [talian, with 


ks, and sci diticnse Beet tiated to fuctlitate 


ig pee 
the Stady of the'Tintian Language, By M. GUICHE- 
NEY : price 4s. 6d. i 


“ The Grammar of Vergani is well known to the 
French student of Leer — many Englishmen have 


wired a knowledge of the Italian langu mm it. 
The he adapting its use more generally to the iheleh eee 
im was, however, desirable; and we are 
so well executed. It details the elements e Ttalien 


age in a clear, brief, and yet excellent’ pet & and 

the selections are such as to render the student a 

ho the elegancies, a8 well as the pecul oft the 
language,” age.” — Literary Chronicle.—See also Mag. 

and London Mag. 


7A “Ker, answering to-the French and 
Italian Grammar, as well_as the above. By the same 
Author ; price 3s. 

18. In Favongecsators Tratiano, ossia 
Raccolta di Favole Scelte in Prosa, in cui tutte le voci 


te con pro} — facilitarne la Pronun- 
a uso delle I @ dels studiosi della Italiana 


Fovelia. Da L. FAB 


19. 


RT ATIN. 
INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 


LATIN EXERCISES: con Exercises on 


all the 


Declinable, with copiously yon # Lists of the 


Indeclinable Parts of yy os ona Plan which cannot 


possibly fail to secure 


the Pupil a thorongh. under- 
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